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Of course you would! And the Home Economics 
Section of American Can Company can help you! 


Like to make your 


- - - Large-quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
A helpful set of 12 recipes and information for those 


job ra) lot si m1 pler 7 interested in quantity-cooking classes and school 


lunches. 


- «+ A Word About Tin Cans 

An interesting booklet packed with information on 
the tin can itself. Lists popular can sizes, weight of 
contents, number of cupfuls and the foods most 
commonly packed in each size. Helpful in food 
shopping. 


--- The Canned Food Handbook 


Contains authoritative answers to questions most 
frequently asked about commercially canned foods. 
This 32-page illustrated booklet contains charts, a 
listing of canned foods and a bibliography. 


Take advantage of this offer! Send for these free 
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HE healthy-looking boys on our 

cover certainly have the kind of 

satisfied expressions we all like 

| to see on school lunch patrons. This 

| photo seemed to typify school lunch 

| activities and we chose it fully aware 
that one of the boys has a bottle of 
chocolate milk before him. 

This does not mean that we en- 
dorse chocolate milk as a standard 

| school lunch menu item. There are 
various objections to its use and our 
school lunch editor does not specific- 
ally recommend it on her monthly 

Menus and Recipes pages. 

However, we think you may be in- 
terested in another point of view on 
chocolate milk in the school lunch. 
Our February issue will include the 
paper presented by Dr. Frederick J. 
Stare of the Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health before thé American 
School Food Service Association con- 
vention last November. In reporting 
on “What’s New in Nutrition,” Dr. 
Stare made some favorable observa- 

nutritional values of 
chocolate milk and startled many in 
his audience. We should be inter- 
ested to have your comments on this 
chocolate milk question. 

Referring again to our cover, we 
could have taken a devious course 
by having our art department paint 
white milk into the bottle! But then 
some might have noted a discrepancy 
in sizes of the milk containers. One 
thing remains clear—the boys look 
happy about the whole thing. 

’ 


special School Lunch Section 
starts on page 19. It brings three 
important panels from the program 
of the American School Food Service 
| Association held in Boston. Other 
| panel reports will be printed in fu- 
| ture issues of this magazine. 
This extensive coverage of the 
school food service meetings is be- 





ing offered because we believe the 
reports will be as valuable to home 
economics teachers as to those home 
economists working directly with the 
school lunch program. The school 
lunch is no longer just a feeding 
program. It has won its rightful 
place as an integral part of the edu- 
cative processes of the school. Home 
economics teachers, who have a nat- 
ural alliance with school lunch activi- 
ties, will find that the reports from 
the convention offer many sugges- 
tions for ways this cooperative edu- 
cational program can be carried to 
ever better results. 

As a final note on the _ special 
school lunch section, we should like 
to give special praise to Marion Cro- 
nan, this magazine’s school lunch 
editor. Miss Cronan was program 
chairman for the school food service 
meetings. Anyone who has helped 
plan a national convention knows the 
work involved, especially when it has 
to be secondary to a full-time job as 
director of homemaking and school 
lunch for a large high school and 
eight elementary schools. The 
printed reports of the panel meetings 
in this issue and future issues attest 
to the success of her efforts. 

& 

A new feature in this issue, and 
one which will be continued, is a 
change in the presentation of the 
Teaching Aids or coupon section. It 
is now possible to clip out all cou- 
pons with one feil swoop. This not 
only makes it easier for you coupon 
clippers. It means that the space ad- 
joining the coupons can be used for 
more interesting and worthwhile edi- 
torial material which will remain in- 
tact in the magazine. We hope this 
new treatment of the coupon section 
will be of greater service to you. 
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"Your teen-age students can eat happily and 
control weight on this NEW 


~ Quaker Oats High Protein Diet!” 


SAYS Mary stlden 


Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company 


FREE FOR A LIMITED TIME! Send now for your free set 
of High-Protein Menus planned by a leading University 
authority in nutrition. Extra copies are available for class 
distribution. 

Meals include basic protein foods like meat, milk, eggs, 
and Quaker Oats— richest protein cereal of all of 14 leading 
brands tested by a State University.* Recipes also included. 
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Quaker and 
Mother's Oats 
are the same 


As every teacher knows, teenagers are slim-figure 
conscious. With the new Quaker Oats High-Protein 
Diet, you can show your teen-age students how to 
practice weight control while eating the foods they 
should have. 








HIGH-PROTEIN MENUS 


PLANNED BY LEADING 


These modern new diet menus are offered FREE UNIVERSITY AUTHORITY IN NUTRITION 


for a limited time only to Home Economists and 
their classes. They feature tasty, economical foods | 
with famous Quaker Oats as a delicious 214 minute 
Q * 2 | ing their weight! These are basic meals for the whole 
cereal, as a meat extender, and In wonderful cooky | family. Additions are indicated for growing children 
. and active adults. 
and bread recipes. Send for yours today! peace 





Teenagers and adults can eat happily and control 
weight with these carefully planned, expertly balanced 
meals. 

There is no special cooking required for those watch 


For your free copies—see Coupon in Service Section 
or simply write... 


MARY ALDEN, THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 


* A leading State University tested Quaker Oats, other types 
of hot cereals, and various kinds of ready-to-eat cereals. 
Results showed Quaker Oats is first in protein. 
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New 1954 Floral 
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designs in 3 dimensions! 


Show sparkling cards folks 
are proud to send and re- 
ceive. New comic assort- 
ments. Beautiful Easter, 
religious cards. Tiny tot, 
toy cards, games. Recipe 
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scented stationery, per- 
fume sets, sewing kits. 


101 Easy Ways 
to Make Money 





New 1954 Assortment 

of enchanting Birthday, 
Get Well Cards with 
happy sentiments. 


Make cash sales lunch 
hours, evenings. Amazing 
values. Terrific appeal. 
Tremendous demand. 
Profits to 100%, plus 
generous Bonus-Premium 
Reward. New Party Plan. 


FREE New 
Full Color 
Catalog 


Beautifully illustrated, 
self-selling catalog helps 
you build a bigger spare 
time business. 
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Imprinted in GOLD! 
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52 Hours 
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Texas 
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NEWS NOTES... 





HE home economics department 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is an organization of in- 
terest to all home economics teach- 
ers, providing an opportunity to in- 
terpret home economics to school ad- 
ministrators and other educators. 
Dr. Henrietta Fleck, chairman of 


| home economics at New York Uni- 


versity, is president of the organiza- 
tion this year. 

There will be a luncheon meeting 
in Atlantic City on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13. An interesting program 
is planned and all teachers of home 
economics are invited to attend. 
Reservations should be sent to Miss 
Ethel Powell, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, 1809 Pacific Avenue, At- 


lantic City, New Jersey, before 
February 9. 
Another date to remember—the 


annual meeting of the home econom- 
ics department of the NEA will be 
held in New York City on Monday, 
Dues for this year ($1) 


National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


New Course at Pratt 
Beginning this September, Pratt 
Institute, New York City, will offer 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in food service administration, 
Dean Florence Tabor of the school 
of home economics has announced. 


The program, developed in re- 
sponse to demands from students 
and employers, is designed to train 
men and women to meet the expand- 
ing needs of restaurants, industrial 
food services, and similar organiza- 
tions. In addition to the traditional 
foods and nutrition courses, training 
in business techniques and human 
relations will be included. 


From Here to There— 


Mabel Stegner, well-known home 
economics consultant, has moved her 
offices to her own building at 208 
East 5lst Street, New York City. 
Miss Stegner will reside at the same 
address. 


Mary E. Huck, general home service 
director of the Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany in Columbus, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the American Gas 
Association Home Service Committee 
for 1954. A graduate of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Miss Huck is_ president 
elect of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association. 


June Kreider, a graduate of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, has joined 
the publicity branch of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company’s home economics 
department. Miss Kreider has taught 
home economics in high schools in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
during the past year worked in the 
home service program of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 


SOOSSSSHOSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSSSSSSSOSHHSSOOSSSOOHSOOSOECOESS Dates to Remember 


FEBRUARY |2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 
21-28—Brotherhood Week 
22—George Washington's Birthday 


MARCH 3—Ash Wednesday 
17—St. Patrick's Day 


APRIL |8—Easter 


MAY 1|-8—National Baby Week 


Francisco, California 


Toronto, Ontario 


SSSHSSSSSSSSSSOLSECOSOSESE 


JUNE 27-July 2—National Education Association Convention, New York City 
JULY 6-9—American Home Economics 


AUGUST 24-26—Cenadian Home Economics Association 8th Biennial Convention, 


Association 45th Annual Meeting, San 
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— GOLD RULES for Cake Success 


Crisco’s Golden Rules make cake-making 
easier and speedier than old-fashioned 
recipes. And because they are precise, 


WHEN THIS 
HAPPENS: 


successful results are assured. When 
students use Crisco, they can be sure 
of higher, lighter, more tender, finer- 
textured cakes than with other types 
of shortening or ordinary recipes. 
PRocTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


THIS MAY BE 
THE CAUSE: 














DO’s and DON'Ts of CAKE-MAKING ” 


DO THIS: 


mY, 








Heovy streak 


Incomplete mixing. 


Cold ingredients. 


Improper cooling. 


Beat vigorously by hand or increase 
mixer speed. Scrape mixing bowl 
frequently. Overmix rather than 
undermix quick method cakes. 


Use ingredients at room temperature 
for easier blending. Or increase 
mixing time. 


Cool cake in pan on a cake rack so 
that air circulates freely around it. 


Use two 8" layer pans (1's" deep); brus! 
lightly with Crisco and dust with flour 
Or line bottom of pan with heavy paper 


Measure 2 cups sifted cake flour, 14 cup 





Cake cracks 


Baked at too high 
temperature. 


Check oven temperature to be sure it 
is as specified in recipe. 


Mix thoroughly for 2 minutes. 





| Cake falls or runs 


over edges of 
boking pan. 


Too much batter for pan. 


Batter rises, spills over 
edges. Cake from 
remaining batter falls. 


Insufficient baking. If 
removed from oven 
before completely 
baked, cake may fall. 


Too much baking 
powder. 


Use pan size recommended for 
recipe. If smaller pans are used, fill 
them half full and bake remaining 
batter in cup cakes. 


Cake is baked when it begins to pull 
away from sides of pan. No imprint 
should be left when top of cake is 
touched lightly. 


Use level measurements. 


teaspoon flavoring. Mix thoroughly fo 
2 minutes. 


Pour batter into pan and bake at 350°F 
for about 25 minutes. 


33 powder and add !% cup milk, 2 eggs and 


10 to 15 minutes. Loosen edges with spat 
ula. Place rack over top of cake and par 





Cake breaks or is 
difficult to remove 
from pan. 


Improper cooling. 
Removing cake from 
pan too soon after 
baking. 


Improper preparation 
of pan. 


Incomplete mixing. 


Allow cake to cool in pan or rack 
10-20 minutes. Loosen from sides of 
pan with knife. Place rack over top of 
cake in pan and invert rack and pan 
together. 


Brush pan with Crisco or use paper 
liner on bottom. 


Beat vigorously by hand or use faster 
mixer speed. 


and invert together. Remove pan and coo 
cake before icing. 








Small flat cake. 








Pan too large for 
batter. 


Not enough leavening. 





Use size recommended in recipe. 
Measure size of pan before using. 


Test baking powder by stirring a 
spoonful in water. if active, it will 
bubble at once 


use Crisco 


DIGESTIBLE 
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FREE WALL CHART—“‘Do’s and Don’ts of Cake-Making’’—is available in size 
suitable for classroom use. Write to Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. C-3, Box 837, Cin- 
cinnati 1, Ohio. Or mail coupon in the Service Section. 
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sugar, 1 teaspoon salt and % cup Crisco 
into a large mixing bowl. Add ?% cup milk. 


Stir in 3 teaspoons double-acting baking 


I 
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Allow cake to cool in pan on cake rack for 
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wa 











= I spent all day yesterday seeing the 
“scientific” side of pineapple growing, DOLE style. It’s almost unbelieve- 
able — the steps that are taken to make Hawaiian Pineapple the best in 
the world. 

For one thing, DOLE experts actually take the temperature of the earth 
- the base of the pineapple plant! pect. prin, — 
Then, one of the research men told CG ch 
me, they keep constant check of 
the chemical and liquid content of 
the plant’s leaves. I didn’t quite 
understand, until he went on to 
explain that, with this information, 
DOLE can then irrigate and ferti- 
lize at just the exact time. 

All this I learned yesterday dur- 
ing a tour of the huge Wahiawa Plantation — which is about 15 or 20 miles 
from Waikiki Beach where I’m staying. I could certainly see the result of 
Hawaii’s fine weather and DOLE’s fine care! As far as my eyes could see, 
there were rows upon rows of mature pineapple plants — a strong healthy 
green against the richest red earth you could possibly imagine. 





Last night, when I got back from the plantation, I went up to my room 
to freshen up a bit. When I went down to the dining room for supper, the 
first thing that greeted my eye was a 
glass sherbet dish at my place. It was 
filled with a wonderful concoction that 
looked like a miniature snow-capped 
peak ... an appetizer, called simply 
“Mauna Loa,” after the famous volcano 
on the island of Hawaii. 

Here’s all you do: Mix drained, 
canned DOLE Pineapple Chunks; 
drained, canned mandarin oranges and 





coarsely broken walnuts. Chill and serve with a topping of cream cheese, 
softened and whipped with syrup drained from the Pineapple Chunks. 
It can be used as I had it at the hotel — a first course, or heaped on crisp 


greens as a salad. Marvelous! 


Goodby for now, 


SP titra Crllter, 


DOLE Home Economist 
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A Better Start in Life, a new 21- 
minute film released by Swift & 
Company, tells the story of meats 
for babies. The film shows the com- 
pany’s early work and experimenta- 
tion in the preparation of meats for 
babies, and explains the nutritive 
value and results of feeding these 
meats. 

Designed for home _ economics 
classes, PTA groups, and other in- 
terested organizations, the film may 
be ordered from the Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 140 East On- 
tario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Equipment Handbook 


The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation’s Handbook of Audio-Visual 
Equipment is now available in a re- 
vised edition. Comprehensive, well- 
illustrated, and easy-to-read, the 181- 
page handbook gives full operating 
instructions for all types of projec- 
tors, tape, wire, and dise recorders, 
and information on storage and edit- 
ing of materials. 

It may be obtained from the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 
345 East 56th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. The price is $3 plus 25 cents 
for mailing. 


Infant Care Series 


Young America Films has re- 
leased a new set of filmstrips which 
explain and demonstrate basic tech- 
niques in the care of infants and 
young children. Prepared for junior 
and senior high school, college, and 
adult groups, the Infant Care Series 
is priced at $16.50 for the set of six 
film strips. The series includes: 
Bathing the Baby, Preparing the 
Formula, Selecting Children’s Cloth- 
ing, Feeding the Baby, Selecting 
Children’s Toys, and Teaching Desir- 
able Habits. 

Packaged in a sturdy, attractive 
file box, the filmstrips are accom- 
panied by a Teacher’s Guide. Send 
order to local dealer or to Young 
America Films, Inec., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Write Celanese for the brand new: 
color film on synthetic fabrics 


This is the most complete slide film you’ve ever 
seen on blended fabrics and Celanese* acetate. It 
tells how they are made. How they are dyed. How 
they are blended. It explains how durable pleats are 
set in. Why fabrics dry fast. Why they resist moths. 
And mildew. It gives good, clear tips on ironing. 
And it tells about Celaperm*, the new acetate yarn 


with the color sealed in. 


This 38-frame strip film is in bright, sharp colors, 
It has an easy script that goes along with it, for 


you to read aloud while the film is being run. 
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There is absolutely no charge for this color film. 
Just let us know how long you'd like it, and we’ll be 
happy to send it out. Please allow 30 days for 
delivery. (The only thing we ask, is that you mail 
it back when you’re done.) When you’ve settled on 
the best date for your class, just write the Educa- 


tional Department, *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


& 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16. 








HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 


Teach House Decoration the New 


Way—By Playing "House"! 














A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘‘cut-outs'' for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains ond drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
~ee, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and reorrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
te order! 








THERE ARE “SEVEN” TEACHING FEA- | 


TURES INCLUDED: 


1: SIXTEEN LARGE PAGES, 18 x 24, in FULL 





A Woman's Guide to Financial Security 


By Joyce Clarke and Sally Dickson 
M. Barrows and Company, New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 185 1953 


Facts on finances are presented in 
a simplified version to help women 
to plan their savings programs. The 
authors stress that this book is not 
a budgeting plan and they make no 


| attempt to recommend the amounts 
| of money to be saved or invested 


COLOR of rooms, walls, rugs, drapery, fur- 


niture cut-outs. 


1: A COMPLETE ARCHITECT'S BLUE PRINT of 
@ REAL house: learn to read and interpret. 


II: A BOOKLET of 32 pages on PERIOD FURNI- 
TURE with drawings and sketches to illustrate. 


IV: TWENTY FOUR pieces of actual furniture 
WOODS, each labeled with description, use, 
etc. 


cards identifying and describing each. 


Vi: A FOLDER giving ONE HUNDRED rules for 


the use of color in House Decoration; and 


Vil: A HOUSE DECORATION PLAY for a delight- 


ful summary of this teaching unit. 
Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was prepared 
and widely used by the magazine, THE 
AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative 


ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send For Our Catalogue 
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yearly. Instead they give basic in- 
formation on ways of managing 


| savings. 


Such topics as social security, sav- 
ings accounts, life insurance, invest- 
ments, and stocks and bonds are dis- 
cussed. For example, the chapter on 
life insurance includes methods of 
purchase, explanation of terms used 
in policies, the various forms of in- 
surance and their advantages. How- 
ever, some of the information seems 


| over-simplified and though this does 
| not detract from the general value 


| of the book, it may limit its use as a 
Vv: TWENTY swatches of household textiles all on | 


textbook. —F‘S. 


Parents’ Magazine Family Cookbook 


By Blanche M. Stover 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 360 1953 


As the author states in the pref- 


| ace, this book has net been planned 


as a “gourmet’s delight.” Rather it 


| is a practical guide to better meals 


designed for the family with chil- 
dren. Attractive and easy-to-read, it 
contains more than 500 tested recipes 
that are within the ability and 
budget of the average homemaker. 
There is a good presentation of nu- 
trition information starting with a 
guide to feeding the growing baby, 
as well as a buying guide and sug- 
gestions for wise spending of the 
family food dollar. 

Special features include hints on 
recipes for special occasions such as 
parties, picnics, and barbecues; a 
chapter on lunches and lunch - box 





BOOKS 
IN 
REVIEW 


meals; suggestions for feeding the 
convalescent child and how to make 
these meals more appetizing; and an 
interesting chapter of recipes chil- 
dren can prepare themselves. 

—J. de G. 


Toll House Cook Book 


By Ruth Wakefield 
Little Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $5.00 Pp. 354 1953 Revised 


In its 28th printing the Toll Howse 
Cook Book has been revised and en- 
larged to include many new recipes 
and menus that reflect the wide- 
spread use of such products as frozen 
foods and packaged mixes. But the 
reader will still find a fine selection 
of recipes for traditional New Eng- 
land favorites — baked beans, clam 
chowder, piccalilli, and festive cakes 
and pies—that have made the Toll 
House a famous eating place. 

The book includes approximately 
888 family-sized recipes and more 
than 77 menus. In addition there is 
an interesting section of menus and 
suggestions for brides, a glossary of 
cooking terms, and a guide for buy- 
ing food for large groups.—J. de G. 


Your House Begins with You 


By H. Vandervoort Walsh 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, New York 
Price $4.95 Pp. 248 1950 


The direct personal approach is 
used to advantage in this book. It 
is designed to guide the reader to 
plan a home which will meet the in- 
dividual needs and interests of his 
family. 

Floor plans, styling, costs, furni- 
ture arrangement, and many other 
aspects of home planning are dis- 
cussed in detail. The numerous illus- 
trations and explanations of pro- 
cedures add greatly to the presenta- 
tion. Such a wealth of information 
is given in this book that it is as 
useful to students as it is to home 
owners. —F:S. 
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On the sunny side of the cold 
season is the healthful nutrition 
of this wholesome giant of the 
citrus family. Aiding those who 
are deficient in vitamin C is a 
nutritional task for which grape- 
fruit is well equipped by nature. 
Its luscious flavor tempts 
patients to eat and drink large 
quantities as an aid in the 
dietary management of many 
febrile diseases. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


Mineral and Vitamin Values 
of Grapefruit 
































100-Gm. Fresh Fresh 
portions grapefruit} juice 
(approx.) %, small | 100 cc. 
MINERALS 
Calcium Gm. 021 021 
Iron mg. m 3 
VITAMINS 
A iu. 20 10 
B, mg. 075 05 
By mg. 02 04 
Niacin mg. .22 .22 
C mg. 35 41 

















Delicious and Nutritious as Fruit or Juice 


Accepted for advertising 
in Journals of the 
American Medical Association 


A “ea 


NGERINES 


FL OR am 


GRAPEFRUIT + ORANGE 
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movule filmed in new Eastman color! 
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““Beauty and the Bride’”’ is a 16-mm. sound 
film photographed in marvelous color. 
This new Eastman process is radiant, yet 
subtle, and thrills every audience which 
sees it. 

Your students will love the story of 
“Beauty and the Bride,”’ because it’s built 
on a theme close to every girl’s heart. It 
begins with a romance and a wedding. 
Goes on to show the dilemma of the young 
bride who finds herself saddled with an old 
home—and her mother-in-law’s home at 
that. You see the bride struggling to keep 
house in an overstuffed interior... and 
your classes will learn with her as she 
discovers easy methods of housekeeping. 


“Beauty and the Bride’”’ dramatizes the 
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effect of a home when furnishings are sim- 
plified . . . shows modern design at its best 
when the young couple tour the Johnson 
Wax buildings designed by the world- 
famous architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Running time: 2714 minutes. Available 
for booking after February 1. To set up 
your booking date now, write to Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York City. / 


If you missed our December offer of our 
newest student booklet, ‘‘How to Have a 
Prettier Room,” use coupon on page 29 
to get as many free copies as you need. 


Consumer Education Director 


a, 











E SOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 








Everyone can eam te bake eyp 
“the quick and easy Red 1 enn BATTER-WAY! 










BATTER-WAY... 
a brand new 
baking method 
developed in the 
Red Star kitchens! 


BATTER-WAY... 
recipes so simple 
and speedy — now 
featured on New 
Red Star Meal Planner Place Mats! 


IMAGINE * « e recipes that guarantee perfect yeast baking, in less time 
with less effort than regular yeast methods. That’s the BATTER-WAY! It’s a brand new process 


developed by RED STAR that eliminates kneading, lessens rising time, gets expert results 


simply by vigorous beating. (You may even use an electric mixer.) 


MEAL PLANNER NUMBER FIVE NOW. ee a whole series of the new RED STAR 
Omace Fare fe BATTER-WAY recipes will be featured on new 


‘ earren wa sere RED STAR MEAL PLANNERS. These are 


brightly-colored place mats giving step-by-step 
recipe directions, and illustrating hints for 
hostesses, menus, table arrangements, serving 
tips. They’re informative and they’re fun. They 
help your baking classes discover the art 

of homemaking while you teach the latest, 
most modern method of yeast baking — 

RED STAR’S BATTER-WAY! 





Use the handy form in the coupon section to order the 
famous RED STAR recipe for Batter-Way Bread for Dinner. 
Ask for Meal Planner #5, free for every student in your class. 


DRY YEAST 4 oz. economy size vacuum packed can SPFECVA SE 
eorecnee worst ACTIVE 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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A Careers Day Device... 


Would They Be Good Teachers? 


By EDNA MESHKE 


T the close of a high school 

Careers Day program three stu- 

dents were overheard discussing 
the meetings which they had _ at- 
tended. 

“They told us we had to wear suit- 
able and becoming clothes, be well 
mannered, reliable, and able to get 
along well with people,” said one. 

Another replied, “We were told 
something like that too. We should 
be neat and clean, courteous, de- 
pendable, and able to please our 
clients.” 

A third student added, “We were 
told we had to be attractive in per- 
sonal grooming, be prompt, accurate, 
polite, cheerful, and well mannered 
with our customers.” 

The first student then asked, 
“What meeting did you attend?” 

It developed that one had attend- 
ed the session in which jobs in busi- 
ness offices were discussed, the sec- 
ond had listened to a barber, and 
the third had heard a talk by a de- 
partment store manager. 

It was apparent that the differ- 
ences of performance requirements 
of jobs had not impressed these 
students to the same degree as had 
the personal traits necessary for 
their success. It was also evident 
that the speakers had emphasized 
similar, if not identical, traits for 
these three different fields. Conse- 
quently, if workers in almost any 
job classification are expected to 
be all-around acceptable people, what 
are the distinctions among the vari- 
ous jobs? 

Additional questions arise: Do 
Careers Day speakers actually help 
students to learn about jobs or do 
they tend to confuse them with gen- 
eralities about ideal personality 
traits? How can students be helped 
to see themselves happily pursuing 
Miss Meshke is chairman of _ the 
home economics department at the 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, 
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a well-chosen career? Such ques- 
tions disturbed me when I accepted 
an invitation to participate in a high 
school Careers Day program to talk 
about teaching homemaking. 

It is generally recognized by coun- 
sellors, personnel managers, and em- 
ployers, that satisfactory personal 
adjustment and quality job perform- 
ance depend upon vocational interest 
as well as aptitudes. It occurred to 
me that it might be possible to use 
a diagnostic approach, suggestive of 
vocational interest inventories, in an 
attempt to interpret the teaching of 
home economics and to stimulate in- 
terest in it. 

Ten questions were formulated and 
students were asked to list the num- 
bers one to ten on a sheet of paper, 
and to write “yes” or “no” in answer 
to each question as it was read. 
The questions are listed below, and 
beside each question are listed inter- 
pretation topics which served as the 
basis of the talk which followed. 
Only the questions were read to 





QUESTIONS 
1. Do you like people? 


Do you like to know lots of people, a 
wide variety, new interesting, different 
ones? Do you like people in groups, and 
to change from one group to another? 


2. Do you like to be in charge of some- 
thing? 


Do you want to be a popular person 
whom others look up to and admire? 


3. Do you like to be in attractive, color- 
ful surroundings? 


4. Do you like clothes, food, a pretty 
room, and entertaining? 


A Check List to Development Student Interest 


students at this stage of the pres- 
entation. 

After the questions had been read 
and students had written their an- 
swers opposite the numbers on a 
sheet of paper, students were told 
they would judge their own answers 
and that they would receive help in 
determining the meaning of those 
answers from the discussion. 

A description of what a teacher 
does, where she works, and the peo- 
ple she deals with was then pre- 
sented in the order listed as inter- 
pretation topics. The questions were 
not repeated and no obvious attempt 
was made to indicate that the in- 
formation was paralleling the ques- 
tions. However, interspersed expres- 
sions such as “different people,” “‘at 
tractive homemaking departments,” 
“salaries,” and “vacations’’ were con- 
sistent with the questions and served 
to emphasize affirmative answers. 

Following the talk, students were 
asked to look at their sheet of an- 

(Concluded on page 43) 





INTERPRETATION TOPICS 


Grades 7-12 change every 50 min- 
utes; also every semester. A home- 
making teacher meets other faculty 
members, parents, janitors, preschool 
children, business men and women, 
church groups, and community or- 
ganizations. 


A teacher is in charge of what 
goes into the homemaking program 
and into each class period. She gives 
directions, guides students, suggests 
ideas. In charge of homemaking 
rooms in which they teach. 

The attractive, homemaking 
partments in schools. 

The range of topics taught in 
homemaking: foods, clothing, home 

(Check list continued on page 43) 
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Check-points for judging By HAZEL T. CRAIG 
the construction of a ready-built house 





ATTIC 
INSIDE WALLS a _ OUTSIDE WALLS 

No cracks or bulging paper epenriggye " Free of vines 

Average height 7’ 6-9’ 6” Solid sheathing Level doors and windows 

Wall space for furniture Convertibility Smooth even surface 

Soundproof partitions ROOF 

STORAGE AREAS Level gutters 
Bedroom Straight downspouts WINDOWS, DOORS 
PLUMBING Utility Firm flashing No air spaces 
Easily-flushed toilets Hall Regular surface Screens, storm protection 
Separate shut-off valves Linen Smooth operation 
Good water pressure ~ Height and width 
Non-corrosive pipes a 
: Pa 
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’ L STAIRWAYS 
Risers 7-8” 
Treads 8’-10” 
—— Minimum width 30” 
KITCHEN ‘ > | Minimum overhang 6'-8' 

Amount of equipment FOUNDATION Handrail 
Work and storage space HEATING One foot below frost line Two-way switch 
Convenience outlets Easy control Enclosure between piers 
Lighted work areas Economic operation | Solid, smooth base 


Adequate even heat} Level line at wall base 
Thermostatic control 


BASEMENT ELECTRICITY AND GAS 
Good drainage No outside wires in meter 
Storage space FLOORING Baseboard outlets 
Firm smooth supports Hard or non-porous wood Master gas shut-off valve 


Cement floor Level, smooth surface Furnace and water heater 
No loose boards 
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How to Judge 
a READY-BUILT House 


HOUSE represents the biggest 

family investment of a lifetime. 

Almost every young couple talks 
about their dream home, but most 
of them expect to start at the same 
level their parents have reached af- 
ter years of effort. After a few 
years of marriage many young 
couples may find that because of ex- 
panding family needs, mortgage pay- 
ments are not easy to meet and the 
home of their dreams is no longer 
theirs. 

Family finance does not always 
make sense. The average income al- 
lowing for deflation is 40 per cent 
higher than in 1929. However, con- 
sumer spending has tripled in this 
period which means that the average 
American is spending at a greater 
rate than he is earning. 

According to recent figures the 
average urban family income after 
taxes is $4,160. After polling 1,500 
builders in 46 states, the National 
Association of Home Builders came 
up with the startling fact that three 
out of five non-veterans do not have 
the necessary cash for a down pay- 
ment on FHA-insured loans. For 
FHA-insured mortgages there is a 
down payment of five per cent re- 
quired on a house costing under 
$8,000, but 20 per cent on houses 
costing between $12,000 and $20,000. 
Except in a few southern states 
$8,000 will not buy a new house with 
adequate space for a family of four 
to maintain a satisfactory standard 
of living. 

How Much to Spend 

It has always been considered that 
the total cost of a house should not 
exceed two and one-half times the 
yearly income. To spend over this 
amount might cause undue sacrifice. 
Mrs. Craig, a long-time contributor 
to this magazine, discussed Trends 
in Family Housing in the December 
1953 issue, page 22. She is co-author 
with Ola Day Rush of the high 
school text, Homes With Character, 
published by D. C. Heath Co. 
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Monthly costs of a house should not 
exceed one-fourth of the monthly in- 
come, and it must be remembered 
that these monthly costs include in- 
terest and amortization payments, 
taxes, insurance, upkeep and repairs 
as well as the utility charges—heat, 
gas, electricity, and water. 

Obviously then, the amount the 
young couple can afford to spend is 
the most important consideration in 
purchasing a house. After determin- 
ing the price range and figuring the 
monthly carrying costs carefully, the 
next step is to find how to get the 
most for the money. 


Buying an Old House 

There may be certain advantages 
to buying an old house in the 25 to 
50 year old bracket instead of a re- 
cently built one. First it becomes an 
immediate tangible possession for a 
lending agency to appraise. Second, 
it is a basic shelter from the day of 
purchase. And third the family may 
remodel as fast or as slowly as time 
and funds permit. 

However, to those who are not 
“handymen” an old house could be a 
burden. Also it is not, as a rule, 
good business to buy an old house 
with the idea of remodeling to make 
a large profit on a resale. The paper 
profit on an old house may seem 
large, but unless the money is re- 
invested in another house within a 
year a large income tax will have to 
be paid. 

If the prospective home owner is 
new in a community, it may be wise 
to rent a house or apartment until 
there is time to examine the housing 
situation. It may also be wise econ- 
omy in the long run to get the advice 
of a good carpenter, electrician, or 
plumber to check certain features of 
a proposed purchase. If major re- 
modeling is planned, it pays to en- 
gage the services of an architect. 

No ready-built home can satisfy 
all needs. Generally speaking, the 
house with the most adequate floor 
plan and which requires the least ex- 
pensive improvements will be the 


best buy. Briefly, here are the high- 
lights that should be considered in 
buying an older house. 

Age and Cost The age of a house 
is important. A well built brick 
house 25-40 years old, especially if 
it has been lived in by the owner all 
that time may be a good buy. The 
bathroom and kitchen may be out of 
date, but structurally the house is 
probably in good condition. A frame 
or stucco house may be a greater 
risk unless the outside has been well 
protected with periodic painting. To 
the selling price must be added the 
cost of remodeling such rooms as 
the kitchen or bathroom, a new roof, 
papering, etc. All these items must 
be considered in comparing the cost 
of an old house with a new one. 
Taxes and insurance must be added 
to a new or old house. Utilities are 
also part of the operating cost. 

Exposure The University of Illi- 
nois Small Homes Council’s latest 
publication, Summer Comfort, pre- 
sents some interesting facts on ex- 
posure in regard to summer heat. 
Walls in the south side may be pro- 
tected from the sun with overhangs. 
Walls on the east and west side are 
most difficult to protect from the sun 
because of the low angle of the morn- 
ing and afternoon sun. A _ living 
room in the path of prevailing winds 
may always be cold. 

Neighborhood A neighborhood 
where a high percentage of people 
own homes and where back and front 
yards are well kept is an immediate 
selling point for the broker. If there 
are no nearby railroads, or highways 
to create noises, stagnant water or 
factories to produce foul odors, the 
neighborhood will be even more 
desirable. 

Transportation The availability of 
public transportation is important 
especially if you do not own an auto- 
mobile. Churches, schools, and mar- 
kets should be within walking dis- 
tance. 

Zoning Regulations and Boun- 
daries It is well to investigate the 


(Continued on page 45) 





By LORRAINE ADELE JUVET and AILSIE M. STEVENSON 


OW much does it cost high school 
students to make clothing in 
home economics classes? Is too 

much expected of them in the way 
of providing their own equipment 
and materials? 

Such questions prompted a limited 
survey in twenty-nine schools in 
Washington of the cost to high 
school students of clothing con- 
structed in home economics classes. 
Five hundred and sixty-nine students 
in rural and urban communities par- 
ticipated by filling out the record 
forms. 

Although the main purpose of the 
study was to find out how much stu- 
dents spend for the clothing they 
make in home economics classes, ad- 
ditional information on clothing con- 
struction experiences related to cost 
was thought to be useful in develop- 
ing the clothing curriculum. There- 
fore, data were obtained on the back- 
ground sewing experiences of the 
students, certain consumer practices, 
and the time spent in the construc- 
tion of garments. 


Cost of Garments Constructed 


The median amount spent for all 
garments made was: Grade 9, $3.59; 
grade 10, $6.23; and grade 11, $6.76. 
Grades 10 and 11 were found to have 
spent an appreciable increase over 
grade 9 because these’ students 
worked with more expensive fabrics 
such as wool and synthetics. 

Of the five garments most fre- 
quently made, skirts ranked first in 
all grades. In order of choice they 
were: grade 9, skirts, dresses, pa- 
jamas, skirts with blouses, and jump- 
ers. Grade 10 made skirts, dresses, 
jumpers, skirts with weskits, and 
blouses. Grade 11 worked on skirts, 
jackets, dresses, jumpers, and house- 
coats. 

The median cost of the garments 
made varied considerably. In grade 
9, costs ranged from $2.84 for pa- 


Miss Juvet is a home economics in- 
structor at Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, California. Miss Stevenson is 
assistant professor of home econom- 
ics education at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 
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The Cost of Cloth 


Made by Students in 


jamas to $5.67 for jumpers. For 
grade 10 there was a range of $1.78 
for blouses to $9.59 for skirts and 
weskits, and in grade 11, a range of 
$4.44 for skirts to $7.56 for jumpers. 


Cost of Fabrics and Supplies 


The median amount of fabric 
which was used for all garments 
was: grade 9, 4 yards; grade 10, 2%% 
yards; and grade 11, 3 yards. The 
difference was probably due to the 
broader-width fabrics used in the ad- 
vanced classes as well as the differ- 
ence in the type of garments made. 

The median cost per yard of the 
fabric used in grade 9 was 69c per 
yard; for grade 10, $1.77; and for 
grade 11, $6.58 per yard. On the 
basis of total yardage the median 
cost ranged: grade 9, $2.51 per yard; 
grade 10, $4.47; and grade 11, $5.07. 
Wool and synthetic fabrics were 
most commonly used in grades 10 
and 11, while inexpensive cotton ma- 
terials were chosen in grade 9. 


The most expensive additional con- 
struction supplies itemized in the 
study were trimmings, belts, and 
patterns. 


Cost of Individual Equipment 


The median cost of equipment such 
as scissors, bobbins, and thimbles 
which the girls purchased was 438c 
in grade 9; 3lc in grade 10; and 41c 
in grade 11. The decrease in the 
amount spent for equipment in grade 
10 may have been due to the fact 
that the majority of the students 
were using equipment previously 
purchased for the ninth-grade class. 


Sewing Experience 


The garments constructed in class 
by the majority of grade 9 students 
were not their first, as the finding 
indicated two years of previous sew- 
ing experience for most of the girls. 
The students who had more school 
experience also sewed more at home. 
There was a gradual increase in 
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home sewing from grades 9 to 11. 
It is hoped that this was an indica- 
tion of a carry-over of the interest 
and ability developed at_ school. 
Home sewing is encouraged in order 
that more speed and skill may be 
developed. 


Time Spent in Garment Construction 


The garments which were least 
time-consuming to make as shown by 
the study were: grade 9, pajamas 
and skirts; grade 10, blouses, skirts, 
and weskits; and grade 11, skirts, 
and dresses. 

The range in the median amount 
of class time spent on the five gar- 
ments which were most often made 
in class was for grade 9, 20 to 35 
hours, or 5 to 7 weeks of five hourly 
class periods per week. In grade 10, 
16 to 43 hours were spent, or 3 to 
8.5 weeks of five hourly class periods 
per week. Grade 11 spent 15 to 41 
hours, or 3 to 8 weeks of class peri- 
ods. 

The range of median hours spent 
outside of class on garment construc- 
tion was: grade 9, 0 to 4; grade 10, 
0 to 6; and grade 11, none. The out- 
side time variation may be indica- 
tive of the acquisition of more sew- 
ing skill by the students, as would 
be expected from grade to grade. 


Implications for the Curriculum 


Home economics is usually re- 
quired in grade 9 in the state of 
Washington. This fact is important 
as the teacher needs to be especially 
thoughtful of the cost of clothing 
construction for this group of stu- 
dents who come from families of va- 
ried incomes. The choice of garment 
to be made needs careful considera- 
tion. Moreover, good style and qual- 
ity in relation to economy in the se- 
lection of trimmings, belts, and pat- 
terns is needed because the findings 


showed these items add considerably 
to the price of the garment. 

The median yardage requirements 
found in the study were high. This 
points to a need for more emphasis 
on the choice of pattern and the plan 
for a pattern layout which requires 
a minimum use of yardage. 

The type and kind of garment 
which can be made over needs to be 
stressed as the study showed that 
many old cotton garments were used 
for home sewing projects. Such 
make-over problems need careful 
evaluation to be sure that they are 
worth the time spent on them. 

It is customary for the school dis- 
trict to furnish all food supplies and 
equipment. There would be a consid- 
erable saving to students if the 
schools furnished small clothing 
equipment such as scissors, which 
tradition now requires each student 
to buy. (This is one of the recom- 
mendations of the Clothing Curricu- 
lum Committee of the State of Wash- 
ington which has been working on 
equipment and supplies needed for 
an adequate clothing program.) 

Home economics may or may not 
be required in grades 10 and 11. 
However high costs should not keep 
students from electing home econom- 
ics. Advanced processes in clothing 
ccnstruction can be learned without 
the use of expensive materials. Stu- 
dents need to learn more about buy- 
ing economically and choosing ma- 
terials whose costs are in proportion 
to the family budget. They need to 
know more about selection of fabrics 
made of synthetic and natural fiber 
blends. Perhaps more stress could be 
placed on the purchase of inexpen- 
sive trimmings and sundry items of 
good quality and taste. 

Because skirts, dresses, and jump- 
ers are made most frequently in each 
grade they should be progressively 
more difficult in order to give new 


e In the September 1952 issue of this magazine, Ailsie Stevenson re 
ported The Cost of An Adequate Food Preparation Program, page 40. 
This was a detailed study of the cost of food preparation experiences 
offered as part of the total food program in Washington schools and 
yas carried on as a basis for curriculum construction. The study of 
clothing construction costs is one of a series of follow-up studies ex- 
ploring equipment and supplies needed in areas of home economics. 
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learning experiences. The aim is to 
develop increasing ability in relation 
to pattern, fabric, and processes. If 
skirts are made in grade 11, this 
should not be merely because of in- 
dividual wardrobe needs. Rather the 
skirts should represent new experi- 
ences and more complicated processes 
such as working with plaids or 
pleats. 

In addition to sequence in learn- 
ing experiences the time element 
needs to be taken into consideration. 
Students easily become tired of a 
garment which involves a long period 
of time to make. Shortcut methods 
are especially needed in teaching all 
classes and more efficient arrange- 
ment of equipment should help to 
reduce working time. 

In connection with consumer buy- 
ing, the majority of students in all 
grades seemed pleased with their 
garments. But the minority of dis- 
satisfied students should have been 
even smaller. The dissatisfaction 
with fabrics seemed to be chiefly due 
to insufficient knowledge of fabric 
characteristics. Evidently girls need 
more participation in group shop- 
ping in order to help guide them in 
individual purchases. The fact that 
the majority of the students were 
satisfied with their garments may 
help to justify high costs. The stu- 
dents probably chose a good quality 
of fabric to work on to produce such 
satisfaction. 

Clothing construction in high 
school home economics classes is ex- 
pensive, but the fact that the girls 
wear the garments which they make 
instead of buying similar garments 
helps to offset the expense involved. 
As the girls increase their skill they 
are able to make better garments 
which cost less than those which they 
may find in ready-to-wear markets. 











1. Repeat small 
mass arrangements .. . 


2. Combine candies with 
floating arrangements... 


3. Repeat groupings 
of flowers and candles . . 


4. Combine candles with 
small mass arrangements .. . 


Flower Arrangements 


By HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


Quickie 5: Decorating long tables 


Here are some ideas to help the person who is 
frequently involved in feeding large groups of 
people and who . . . doesn't have much help... 
has no containers ... has only a few flowers 
..-meeds decorations that are quick and easy... 
wants something a little different, but effective ... 


1. There are any number of ways to make attractive 
arrangements for long tables. One of the simplest 
is to repeat small mass arrangements. In the illus- 
tration at top, orange-red, heat-resistant glass lugs 
are filled with yellow marguerites and dark green 
geranium leaves, then placed at regular intervals down 
the center of the table. 

2. Candles can be combined with floating arrange- 
ments to make a pleasing table decoration. Here, 
gypsophilia is used around white candles, and double- 
white shasta daisies for floating arrangements to make 
an effective contrast with the bottle-green saucers. 

3. Groupings can be repeated. In this example two 
deep glass pie dishes filled with hydrangea heads are 
combined with two custard cups holding candles and 
hydrangea flowerlets. This group becomes the motif 
to repeat at intervals down the length of a long table. 

4. Candles combined with small mass arrangements 
is another easy but attractive idea. Plastic cups 
turned upside down make excellent candle holders. The 
ones used in this example are of chartreuse and in 
pleasing harmony with the dark green plastic cups 
used as containers for the yellow daisies. 

5. As already shown, any small containers available 
in quantity can be called into use for making these 
“quickie” arrangements for long tables. Pictured be- 
low are some others that could be used: plastic freezer 
or refrigerator containers, heat-resistant dishes, plas- 
tic mixing bowls, cardboard milk containers cut to 
desired heights, and small bowls. 


5. Use any small containers .. . 























A SPECIAL SECTION ON 


An introduction to this section... 


e The school lunch has indeed be- 
come big business—at least if the 
registration at the American School 
Food Service Association conven- 
tion is any indication. This young 
association has grown so rapidly 
that its seventh annual convention 
held in Boston, November 10-13, 
attracted 2,143 persons. They came 
from 43 states, Canada, and Puerto 
Rico. Also on hand were 98 ex- 
hibitors to show food and equip- 
ment products of interest to school 
lunch personnel. 

The reports and_ discussions 
which made up the program of this 
convention focused on the latest 
activities and outstanding trends 
of school lunch. Both the suc- 
cesses and the problems were em- 
phasized. Speakers stressed again 
and again that the school lunch has 
become an integral part of the ed- 
ucative processes carried on with- 
in the school and is not just a feed- 
ing program. 

It is precisely for this reason 
that this issue of Practical Home 
Economics presents a special school 
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School Lunch 


Including panel proceedings from the 
American School Food Service Association 
7th Annual Convention, Boston, Mass. 


lunch section with full coverage of 
three of the important panel meet- 
ings from the Boston convention. In 
succeeding issues other panel pro- 
ceedings will be presented. These 
are offered in the belief that all home 
economics teachers, whether or not 
they are directly concerned with the 
school lunch in a supervisory ca- 
pacity, as well as those home econ- 
omists working within the school 
lunch program, will find these con- 
vention reports of value. 


A few notes on the convention... 


e But now for a brief resume of 
the convention. It got under way 
with special section meetings on 
Tuesday, November 10. School 
lunch managers considered per- 
plexing personnel problems and 
questions of safety in the kitchen, 
while representatives of colleges 
and institutions discussed food 
and nutrition education. 

Also in special section meetings 
state supervisors and_ directors 
dealt with the problems of gaining 
proper understanding and applica- 
tion of the nutritional require- 


ments of the Type A lunch, and 
making best use of Federal funds. 
City supervisors and directors con- 
sidered activities that correlate 
with the lunch room. After the 
discussion-packed sessions, — the 
delegates adjourned for a Boston 
Tea Party, a reception and buffet 
held in honor of national officers. 

At the first general session held 
on November 11, Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt set the pace for the conven- 
tion with an address, “Working To- 
gether for Our Girls and Boys.” 
Dr. Hunt, now Charles William 
Eliot professor of education at 
Harvard University, expressed 
three convictions. First, that the 
problems confronting us today as 
a people and as a nation are going 
to require a far greater degree of 
in their solution than 


competency 
Sec- 


has ever before been needed. 
ond, he noted that upon the 
shoulders of the 37 million girls 
and boys of the nation will be 
placed the responsibility for the 
solution of the problems. Third, 
the help we can give them will in 
large measure determine the solu- 
tion. (Concluded on page 89) 
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SR PANEL PROCEEDINGS of the 7th Annual Convention 
of the American School Food Service Association 


How Does Your 
Lunchroom Measure Up? 


PANEL LEADER: 


Dr. Laura W. Drummond, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


PANEL PARTICIPANTS: 


Mrs. Ruth S. Walker, director of school lunch, Oak- 
land Public Schools, Oakland, California. 


DR. DRUMMOND: Our topic is 
“How Does Your Lunchroom Meas- 
ure Up?” This is really a question 
of evaluation. The members of this 
panel are here to help us think aloud 
and find ways of doing jobs better. 

We are going to talk about three 
questions which emerged in the hour 
we spent getting acquainted before 
this panel. First, What’s your phi- 
losophy? What do you really believe 
about the school feeding program? 

Then we asked, How do you really 
know how good your program is? 
What are the earmarks? Our third 
question is, How do you keep a good 
program improving? How do you 
keep it growing? 

Without further ado, let’s start 
with this first question. What’s your 
philosophy? What are the goals? 
Who wants to start? 

Miss CROCKETT: I believe that a 
school lunchroom is a place where 
you go not only to eat, but to take 
part in. You should have something 
to do with your school lunchroom 
yourself—work in it. 

Dr. PECK: Madam chairman, I be- 
lieve that a school lunch program is 
not set up just to accommodate pu- 
pils. It should not be set up as a 
commercial enterprise either. It is 
an integral part of the health educa- 
tion program. We should be looking 
at the school lunch program with an 
eye to educational results. 

For a good many years health has 
been one of the cardinal objectives 
of education. But in my opinion it is 
one of the most poorly taught sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. You 
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Lois Crockett, student, Medford High School, Med- 


ford, Massachusetts. 
Dr. William R. Peck, superintendent of schools, Holy- 


oke, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Bernard Yood, parent, Brookline, Mass. 


can’t learn health from a textbook. 
You learn it only by practicing it, 
and this can be accomplished in the 
school lunchroom. 

DR. DRUMMOND: Some of you 
know of the “Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards.” But 
do you realize that this form of eval- 
uation of the part of the educational 
program that deals with health and 
safety doesn’t say a word about the 
school lunch program? Maybe that’s 
a pointer for you to take back to 
your principals and say, “Let’s get 
busy.” Who else wants to pick this 
up? 

Mrs. WALKER: I believe that 
school lunch is good nutrition and 
good business—big business. It is 
the business of maintaining the 
health of our school children and 
making them happy so they can 
learn. 

Mrs. Yoop: I think one of the 
questions that parents ask about a 
school lunch program is, ‘Where 
does it fit in with the rest of the 
health program?” How can you rec- 
oncile a hurried lunch period and an 
inadequate lunch in some places with 
what is taught in the classroom 
about eating a balanced lunch in a 
relaxed social atmosphere with good 
companionship? It doesn’t gibe. 

DR. DRUMMOND: Mrs. Yood, many 
schools are now working on the 
double shift. Some of them have a 
pretty bad time getting time enough 
to eat. Any solutions or suggestions 
here? How do you handle it? 

Dr. PECK: It all depends of what 
you are trying to do in the lunch- 


Eugene Gray, teacher, John W. Weeks Junior High 
School, Newton Center, Massachusetts. 


room. If you are serving snacks it 
is all right to rush the youngsters 
through, but if it’s a meal, you have 
to give them plenty of time. 

Pupils need time first to wash 
their hands, to stand in line and be 
served, to find a place to eat the 
meal, to eat it, to socialize a bit, and 
then get ready to go back to class. 
Now they can’t do that in ten or fif- 
teen minutes or even in the conven- 
tional 25 minutes. Anything less 
than a 30 to 35 minute period is 
altogether too short. 

I should like to make a point be- 
fore we go on about time. Any 
school lunch program contains seeds 
that need educational development. 
Although health education is one of 
the more important goals, the school 
lunch program should be set up to 
serve the needs of the community, 
and the community itself defines 
these needs. There is the problem of 
social education, and that of develop- 
ing good citizenship. 

You can set up your cafeteria so 
that pupils participate in govern- 
ing the program. When they ac- 
cept responsibilities it gives them a 
sense of security which they apply 
to the system and to the school. | 
think we ought to squeeze just as 
much as we can out of this possible 
educational program rather than just 
health or social education. 

DR. DRUMMOND: What about this? 

Mrs. WALKER: Dr. Peck, I think 
you are one of those administrators 
who really plays ball with the schoo! 
lunch program. Are you going t 
give us more than 30 minutes? Aré 
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you going to stagger those lunches? 
What about closed campuses? 

We can do_ time - and - motion 
studies. We can have double - line 
service. We can have efficient work- 
ers. But without administrative 
help, our hands are tied. What are 
you going to do? 

DR. PECK: We are going to give 
you that administrative help, of 
course. (Laughter) 

I remember one time I was called 
upon to find a replacement for a mu- 
sic supervisor. I consulted some 
school superintendents, and asked 
one, “How do you supervise the mu- 
sic program in _ your schools?” 
“Why,” he said, ‘“‘by hiring a good 
supervisor and letting him alone.” 

That’s the way I feel about the 
school lunch program. Hire a good 
supervisor, let him work out all the 
problems, and then support him to 
the hilt. (Applause) 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask a question? 
How do you determine a good school 
lunch supervisor ? 

Dr. PECK: Of course I get consid- 
erable help from the Civil Service 
Commission. However a good school 
lunch supervisor is a person who is 
well educated and well trained 
especially in nutrition, quantity cook- 
ing, and the business procedures con- 
nected with dispensing food. 

DR. DRUMMOND: Lois, what do 
you have to say about it? 

MISS CROCKETT: Getting back to 
the matter we were speaking about, 
we need more time. In Medford 
High we have 20 minutes for lunch. 
But what can you do? If you 
lengthen the school day I’m sure the 
pupils wouldn’t agree to that. 

Mrs. WALKER: You say we need 
more time. I think the double, triple, 
or quadruple lunch period is the an- 
swer. With the staggered lunch time 
we can take care of all the students 
in the same place and make better 
use of personnel and equipment. 

MISS CROCKETT: We do that now. 

Mrs. WALKER: Is it perfect in 
your place? 

MISS CROCKETT: Well... 
ter) 

Mrs. WALKER: Almost? 

MISS CROCKETT: Yes, I think so. 

DR. DRUMMOND: This is certainly 
one of the earmarks of a good pro- 
gram. It is a program where there 
can be real communication between 
the supervisor, administrator, and 
students. Mr. Gray, what do you 
think are the earmarks of a good 
program based on your supervision 
of the cafeteria in an elementary 
school? 

Mr. GRAY: I’m not sure, but I do 
ask myself questions about our lunch 
program. The first question is in 


(Laugh- 
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terms of health education. Do pupils 
eat what we give them? If they do, 
perhaps we are successful; if not, 
we need to re-evaluate. 

A second question is how do chil- 
dren behave during the lunch hours? 
After lunch hours? Are they “high?” 
What is their physical condition and 
mental attitude toward going back to 
class? If they are excited and tense, 
perhaps there is something wrong 
with the program. 

I also try to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the lunch room after the pu- 
pils leave it. If there are napkins all 
over the floor, and food spilled on 
the table, perhaps there are social 
problems involved. 

Finally I try to determine how the 
children feel during the lunch period. 
I judge the amount of noise in the 
lunchroom and the table conversa- 
tion. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the program is the 
social interchange in the lunchroom. 
If it is the kind of thing that isn’t 
“socially desirable,” then we have to 
re-evaluate. 

DR. DRUMMOND: How does a par- 
ent look at the school lunch? What 
do you look for in terms of the ear- 
marks of a really fine program? 

Mrs. Yoop: We don’t ask for 
much. All we want is for our chil- 
dren to be fed nutritious, appetizing 
food in an attractive atmosphere 
with good learning situations and 
opportunities to practice good citi 
zenship. We don’t want them to get 
too “high” so they can’t go back to 
work, nor do we want them to be 
held down so they crawl back to the 
classroom. All this for 25 cents—and 
you know, we get it. (Laughter) 

DR. DRUMMOND: We certainly give 
a large order, don’t we? We go far 
beyond the earmarks that Ellen H. 
Richards listed in her little booklet 
The Penny Lunch in 1906. All she 
asked for was, ‘“‘The health of the 
children, their instruction in cook- 
ing, and such instruction in table 
manners as might be given without 
hurting their pride and feelings.” 
Certainly we now ask for a great 
deal more. 

Now that we’ve discussed some of 
the earmarks of a good program, the 
question is, “How can we keep it 
good? ‘How can we make it even 
better than it is today?” 

Mr. GRAY: The first point I would 
like to make is that we should pay 
cafeteria administrators more 
money. (Applause) 

DR. PECK: I would like to add 
that since the supervisor of the 
school cafeteria contributes so much 
to the whole educational program 
and inasmuch as the cafeteria is only 
an enlarged classroom, the super- 


visor should be a member of the su- 
pervisory staff of the school system, 
and be paid on the same level as 
other supervisors. (Applause) 

DR. DRUMMOND: Mrs. Yood, do 
you think parents have any part in 
improving this program? 

Mrs. Yoop: If participation is an 
earmark of the success of the school 
lunch program, then I think parents 
have a very real and easily defined 
part in this program. 

Before appearing on this panel, I 
talked with as many housewives as 
I know to find out whether their chil- 
dren were talking part in the school 
lunch, and if not, why. One of the 
reasons was the matter of money. 
I honestly think you people have not 
done a good enough job of convinc- 
ing the housewife how much you are 
giving their children for 25 cents. 
If parents understood that better, we 
could increase participation. 

We can get this understanding 
through PTA meetings, publicity in 
the newspapers, and you can teach 
it in the classroom—in arithmetic. 

DR. DRUMMOND: Mr. Gray, you 
said that 300 out of 400 youngsters 
in your school participated in school 
lunch. How did this come about? 

Mr. GRAY: There were probably 
reasons involved in our particular 
situation. First, most of the young- 
sters remain at school because it is 
a pleasant and healthy social situa- 
tion. There is also the reason of 
distance from the school. Parents 
don’t want their children to be walk- 
ing long distances in inclement 
weather or where there are traffic 
hazards. 

Dr. PECK: What about the ques- 
tion of price in regard to the school 
lunch? I think there is altogether 
too much emphasis on, making the 
school lunch program self-supporting 
and self-liquidating. We don’t de- 
mand that of any other school ac- 
tivity. I recognize that a fee must 
be charged, and we must strive to 
keep cost at the lowest possible point. 
But we also want a properly con- 
ducted cafeteria with a menu that is 
made up of appetizing, nutritious 
foods. 

Mrs. WALKER: We too believe in 
high standards, and we want to have 
the very best for the money and the 
very best nutritionally. 

Now there is a certain satisfaction 
is doing a thing right, bookwise, and 
coming out on the black side of the 
ledger. But sometimes you can’t pos- 
sibly do it. Even though no other 
department in the school has to pay 
its own way, we must remember that 
they don’t have the opportunity to 
handle the amount of money we do. 


(Concluded on page 40) 





aR PANEL PROCEEDINGS from the 7th Annual Convention 
of the American School Food Service Association 


Co-operation, the Key 
to Well-designed Lunchrooms 


PANEL LEADER: 


Francis W. Muldowney, Jr., Director of Buildings, 
Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


PANEL PARTICIPANTS: 


Dr. Edmond N. Thorne, Superintendent of Schools, 


West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Frances Livingston Hoag, Chief, School Lunch and 
Nutrition, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s Note: Each member of 
this panel gave a short talk on vari- 
ous aspects of planning a well-de- 
signed lunchroom. The first three 
talks, somewhat condensed, are pre- 
sented here. The remarks of the 
other panel participants will appear 
in next month’s issue. 

Mr. MULDOWNEY: As you prob- 
ably have noticed, we have on this 
panel a superintendent of schools, an 
architect, a chief of school nutrition, 
a state board representative, and a 
kitchen designer. These are the peo- 
ple who are primarily concerned with 
the design of the cafeteria and the 
school lunch room. 

We are going to try to bring out 
some of the standards which we 
hope communities can use in devel- 
oping an adequate and competent 
room for school lunches suitable 
now and for a good many years to 
come. 

Our first speaker is Dr. Edmond 
N. Thorne, superintendent of schools 
in West Hartford, Connecticut. Their 
excellent school lunch program is due 
in great part to Dr. Thorne’s inter- 
est and close coordinating work with 
the dietitian, school staff, principal, 
and teachers. It is with great pleas- 
ure that I introduce Dr. Thorne. 

Dr. THORNE: As I was coming 
over on the train this morning I 
couldn’t help but think back to when 
I was in school and the kind of 
school lunch facilities we had. There 
was one lunch for the high school 
students but no one ever thought of 
providing lunch facilities for elemen- 
tary school children. As schools de- 
veloped, school lunches did come into 
elementary schools where children 
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were transported long distances. But 
the idea of having a school lunch- 
room in a residential area where 
children could walk home for lunch 
that was almost unheard of until just 
a few years ago. 

When I first came to West Hart- 
ford one of the first problems I had 
was to tell a mother why her chil- 
dren couldn’t bring their lunches to 
school. It seemed there was a school 
regulation that if the child lived less 
than a mile away from school he had 
to go home for lunch. If he lived 
beyond that point he was priviliged 
to bring his lunch and eat it at 
school. 

As we began to plan the new ele- 
mentary schools we began to wonder 

because of similar requests—‘‘Are 
we trying to buck a trend? Do the 
people of West Hartford really want 
a school lunch program in the ele- 
mentary schools?” 

We called together a group and 
sent them out to interview neighbors 
and friends. We did this in different 
neighborhoods—not just the higher 
economic brackets. They reported 
that better than 90 per cent of the 
people would be in favor of having 
lunch facilities for all the children 
in the new elementary schools we 
were planning. 

So our first school was built with 
a cafeteria designed to accommodate 
all of the children in the school. 
From there, by a gradual growth 
process, all of the new schools being 
built have lunch facilities with the 
exception of two. 

The program I will describe fits 
our community. You can interpret it 
in the light of your own. I don’t 





think you can go far astray from 
what the community wants. 

I would like first to mention the 
general philosophy under which we 
operate. This has a great deal to do 
with the facilities we provide. The 
school lunch program is more than 
just a feeding program. We look at 
it as an integral part of the educa- 
tional program. First of all it is an 
opportunity for the children to learn 
the social graces. The boys assist 
the girls with their chairs; they 
know the acceptable methods of 
using various table implements; and 
they know what good manners are in 
the lunchroom. 

Through a little grace said by the 
host or hostess at the table, we have 
an opportunity to emphasize spir- 
itual values. Children learn about 
new foods and the values of certain 
foods. Our elementary teachers eat 
with the children. This gives them a 
wonderful opportunity to get to 
know their pupils. 

There is also an opportunity for 
the children to get to know each 
other. You should see them in the 
lunchroom as they chatter back and 
forth. In the lunchroom they can 
talk to one another about anything 
to their heart’s content. 

The school lunch program provides 
an opportunity for parents to visit 
the school. This became so popular 
in some cases we had to take steps 
to reduce the number of visits. But 
in general we try to encourage par- 
ent visits. 

We have made it possible for all 
to participate. I know of some places 
where they have cafeterias for a lim- 
ited number of children and the rest 
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go home for lunch. We plan our pro- 
gram to include all the children. If 
they bring their lunch in a paper 
bag we provide the silverware and 
table service so they don’t feel out 
of place. 

We don’t try to segregate those 
who bring their lunch from those 
who purchase it at school. Meals are 
tasty, nutritious, and attractive, with 
some opportunity for choice, al- 
though the thing we stress is a bal- 
anced meal for all. 

Our cafeterias are under the su- 
pervision of a trained dietitian with 
trained help. We do not operate on 
a concession basis or with voluntary 
help from the PTA. The program is 
completely under the direction of the 
schools. 

We begin serving at about 11:45 
and serve continuously until 12:45. 
Usually the younger children go 
down first. When they leave they 
notify the next room and they in 
turn notify the next. Thus we never 
have a long waiting line and never 
more than one class at a time wait- 
ing to be served in the cafeteria. 

The portions are adjusted to indi- 
vidual needs. We have no cashier— 
all students go through the line and 
we depend on their honesty. They 
pay the teacher once a week or once 
a semester. 

In the dining room we have small 
pedestal-type tables, some square and 
some round. Square tables are ad- 
vantageous if you want to set up a 
long table by joining them one to 
the other. The round tables are 
there just to break the monotony. 

A good lunchroom should be as 
much like a home as possible. Our 
cafeterias are sized to take care of 
a third of the school at a time. A 
school matron is assigned to the 
lunchroom. She wipes the tables af- 
ter each group has finished so there 
is always a clean place for the new 
group. 

The dining rooms are colorful, at- 
tractive, and cheerful. In many cases 
there is large window space that 
opens onto a landscaped court. The 
children are not rushed; they have 
plenty of time. 

As for the space requirements we 
have found that the allotment is 
about 15 square feet for each pupil 
in the dining room. If you are going 
to use long table settings, that would 
require less space. 

We have also found that one serv- 
ing line is necessary for a school of 
about 500 children. When you get up 
to 650 or 700 one line is just a bit 
too crowded. 

Our experience shows that the 
kitchen area, including storage and 
facilities for the employees, occupies 
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a third of the total area. If you are 
going to have a different type of pro- 
gram your requirements may be dif- 
ferent. 

In developing your program, con- 
sideration must be given to the phi- 
losophy under which you operate and 
what you do right there in your lo- 
cal community. You have to develop 
a program in terms of your own 
needs. 

Mr. MULDOWNEY: Thank you very 
much. Our next speaker is Miss 
Frances Livingston Hoag, chief of 
school lunches and nutrition at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. She has 
worked on the problems of the school 
lunch program for ten years, and is 
well versed in the field. Miss Hoag. 

Miss Hoac: I would like to begin 
by reminding you that the thing that 
probably precipitated this tremen- 
dous action in school feeding was the 
outgrowth of the White House con- 
ferences and the 1941 National Nu- 
trition Conference. They pointed out 
so vividly the great need for improv- 
ing the nutritional status of the 
children. 

As the school lunch program de- 
veloped, and in its rapidity, it has 
precipitated a great number of prob- 
lems. Providing good facilities is 
only one of these problems. 

We find in our state that we need 
some type of synchronization of 
effort of the various fields involved 
—such as we have here. We need 
closer working together. 

I thought I would just briefly state 
what we feel are the various influ- 
ences on the school kitchen that make 
it different from other institutions 
where food is prepared in large 
quantities. 

First of all we want to keep in 
mind that it is an educational pro- 
gram. Its primary purpose is to im- 
prove the nutritional status and food 
habits of our children. 

Then we have to remember that 
we serve at a peak period. That is 
important because we don’t need 
many of the types of equipment that 
would be used in restaurants, hotels, 
and short-order places. 

It is also necessary to remember 
that we serve only five meals a week 
which amounts to 180 to 200 meals 
a year. So we must keep the equip- 
ment down to essentials. But  be- 
cause we must operate as a non- 
profit program and are confined to 
the use of relatively less expensive 
foods, we must provide as much va- 
riety as we can. In order to get that 
variety there are certain types of 
equipment we must work to get into 
the program. 

The children should help keep the 
lunchroom clean and should probably 


assist with the return of their 
dishes. That affects our equipment 
facilities. We don’t need a long 
soiled-dish table in the lunchroom. 

The cost of labor also affects our 
designing. We are asking wherever 
possible to have installations that 
prevent extra transferring or re- 
handling of food or equipment. For 
instance a silver-dip sink in the clean 
dish table makes it unnecessary to 
towel dry the silverware. Portable 
racks for our trays and silver permit 
flexibility in the arrangement and 
also eliminate rehandling. We rec- 
ommend the cylinder containers for 
silverware. This is more sanitary 
because the silverware can be washed 
in the baskets which are then turnea 
upside down so that the children 
pick it up by the handles. The silver- 
ware doesn’t have to be rehandled 
if the baskets go directly onto the 
little trucks. 

We also have to remember that 
many of our employees are women 
in the upper age brackets. That af- 
fects their coordination and their 
ability to lift things. To save labor 
and increase flexibility it is good to 
have everything on wheels. 

Working heights are also impor- 
tant. We keep the sinks up to the 
point where the worker can stand up 
without having to lean over. We like 


sinks with 10-inch wells and drain 
boards about 38 inches from the 
floor. This height also allows for 


expansion because we can roll por- 
table tables, 36 inches high, right 
under the drain boards. Our schools 
are growing so rapidly that we no 
sooner get into a kitchen than it has 
expanded beyond the limit for which 
it was originally planned. 

Then we try to keep everything 
clean and sanitary by, replacing old 
mop sinks in the cleaning closets 
with a good floor drain with a high 
swinging faucet. The trucks can be 
rolled directly under them and 
the water tipped in without any 
lifting. 

It is important that the material 
that goes into the school lunch 
kitchen is carefully selected and eval- 
uated. We recommend for example 
that it is wise to spend money on 
good flooring that doesn’t have to be 
replaced. The school may be able to 
add small equipment items from the 
fund that accrues to the program but 
they couldn’t be expected to put in 
any structural repairs like floors. 

Each piece of equipment should 
also be evaluatcd in terms of the 
type of program you have—the ex- 
pansion. For that reason we are 
eliminating the special tables and 
are keeping them more or less plain. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The tables serve double duty and fit 
more easily into the expansion pro- 
gram. 

Nutrition of course is our main 
goal, and we must take time to ex- 
plain to the educators and to the 
equipment men why we do or do not 
want certain types of equipment. 
We think that simple, well-cooked, 
wholesome food with as much variety 
as possible is important. We must 
plan the kitchen to supply that va- 
riety and to save labor. No matter 
how it is financed—whether all items 
are put in at once or not—provisions 
should be made for expansion. The 
flow of work should be well estab- 
lished. There should be adequate 
plugs for future installations. And 
most of all we must keep in mind 
that this is a nutrition program. 

Mr. MULDOWNEY: As you can see 
the cafeteria kitchen is now taking 
a firm, well-rounded shape. Our next 
speaker is Mr. Francis B. Sellew, a 
member of a Boston architectural 
firm. He is familiar with the prob- 
lems of developing facilities that 
each school wants. Mr. Sellew. 

Mr. SELLEW: The architectural 
approach to the design of the school 
afeteria should meet the needs of 
the particular school and community 
and should be developed through a 
sound and detailed educational pro- 
gram. 

Such a program will outline the 
function of the cafeteria in respect 
to the school and to other schools in 
the district. It will take into consid- 
eration the community and adult 
uses of the educational plant. 

The outline will also list the re- 
quirements as to size and future ex- 
pansion and tell in detail the length 
of serving period and the number of 
lunchroom shifts. 

The educational program will de- 
scribe the manner in which the 
teachers will be served, and the re- 
lationship between the cafeteria and 
the home economics department. Will 
the cafeteria also serve as a school 
laboratory or as a community kitchen 
where large-scale food preservation 
projects are undertaken by house- 
wives? 

The architect merely designs the 
environment which will shelter and 
provide the technical facilities that 
permit all these requirements to 
function easily, ecoonmically, and at- 
tractively. He may assist to some 
degree in the preparation of the pro- 
gram, but the origination of the pro- 
gram is primarily an educational and 
civic responsibility. 

From the outline of the program 
the architect then considers the nat- 


ural possibilities of the site on which 
the school will be built, the climate, 
and the locality. These natural con- 
siderations will decide the location 
of the cafeteria in relation to the 
other units of the educational plant, 
in relation to the play fields and 
other outdoor areas, quiet zones, 
service roads, and_ public utility 
lines. 

After the good and bad features 
have been studied, the architect then 
proceeds to study the plan in detail 
in order to take maximum advantage 
of the good features and to mini- 
mize the bad features of the site. 

The circulation of pupils must be 
designed so’ that there is an easy 
flow from classrooms to places to 
wash their hands, to where they 
leave their books, to serving lines, to 
the tables, the dishwashing room, to 
after-lunch recreational facilities, 
and back to classrooms. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
the cafeteria is a proving ground for 
subjects taught in nutrition and 
health classes. The importance of 
hand washing facilities and display 
boards to dramatize balanced diets 
and the eating of new or more nu- 
tritional foods, and the importance 
of pleasant, restful environment con- 
ducive to learning good manners can- 
not be overemphasized. 

In designing the kitchen facilities 
the flow of raw foods from the high- 
way to the loading platform, to long- 
term and_ short-term storage, to 
preparation areas, to serving coun- 
ters and to disposal and refuse fa- 
cilities must be considered. In con- 
nection with storage facilities, what 
are the food-purchasing practices? 
Are markets local? What quantities 
of various items are purchased at 
one time? 

The kitchen plan must also provide 
lockers and toilet facilities for the 
employees, storage for cleaning 
equipment, and storage for non-food 
items, and supervisor facilities. In 
some cases when the cafeteria is to 
be used as a study hall or for adult 
square dancing groups, it may be 
necessary to provide that the kitchen 
‘an be closed off from the cafeteria 
so that it may properly function as 
a community facility. 

Provisions for the storage of coats 
and the cafeteria tables should be 
provided conveniently adjacent to the 
cafeteria. These storage areas may 
be classrooms or other rooms that 
serve other purposes during the day. 
It should be possible to isolate the 
heating and lighting of the cafeteria 
so that it can be used independently 
of the rest of the building after 
school hours. 

Along with the detailed plan of 


the cafeteria the architect considers 
mechanical and structural items such 
as: adequate ventilation so that food 
odors will not interfere with other 
uses of the cafeteria or with other 
parts of the building, and acoustic 
control of sound in the cafeteria and 
the isolation of kitchen noises. The 
lighting should be flexible enough to 
provide intensity required for study 
and softness for social gather- 
ings. Naturally the doors and win- 
dows should be screened, and the 
room, kitchen, and building must 
comply with all State laws and 
requirements. 

The architect also advises on the 
selection of attractive, easily cleaned, 
durable wall and floor materials. 
Floors should not be slippery so they 
may be used for dancing and other 
activities. 

Structural and mechanical details 
include hot and cold water faucets 
and hose outlets distributed in con- 
venient locations, storage bins that 
are vermin-proof and easily cleaned, 
and a separate room for refriger- 
ator compressors and similar equip- 
ment. 

Then there is the consideration of 
furnishings. The architect will as- 
sist the committee in the selection. 
Tables and chairs should be light in 
weight, and tables should vary in 
size to seat from four to eight. In 
larger rooms different colored table 
tops, chair coverings, and floor cov- 
erings can be grouped together to 
create a visual subdivision of the 
room into more intimate dining 
areas. Some tables should be round 
and some rectangular to provide va- 
riety in a large eating place. 

Curtains should be used at the 
windows to filter the light and help 
overcome an institutional look that a 
large room might have. All materi- 
als should be durable but attractive 
in color and design. 

All of these considerations of the 
architect, from his first analysis of 
the educational program to his as- 
sistance in the selection of the last 
drapery or potted plant, should be 
directed to the building of an envir- 
onment for harmonious social living 

a place to put into practice one of 
the basic reasons for the existence 
of the school and the community. 

Mr. MULDOWNEY: Mr. Sellew has 
made the point very well that co- 
operation is required to develop a 
good school cafeteria. The architect 
can assist and advise in certain 
fields, but he looks directly to the 
school personnel on what has to be 
done, how far he is to go, and the 
type of school being developed. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge: (] 32-page Sucaryl® 

DOWN EQUIPMENT AISLE recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many....... ¥. 


ee ee ee Nee ee ee ee ee [] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets 





Name 

FFICIENT equipment is an important asset Setieee at: Snguaiaation 

in the school lunch installation. It is essen- Address 

tial for the safe storage and proper prepara- City , State 
tion of foods. On this and the following pages ' 61 Jan. 54 PHE 
we present various types of major equipment 
designed especially for quantity food cookery. . 
And on tas 30 and 31 we iis an actual American Can Company 
kitchen installation in the Louise Duffy School can ee ae 

: - ’ ark Avenue, New York 17, New York 
of West Hartford, Connecticut. Please send me free of charge: 
The type and size of equipment to be selected C] Large Quantity Recipe Cards 

for individual school lunch kitchens will be de- C) A Word About Tin Cans 
termined by the number and age of pupils cared C1) The Canned Food Handbook 
for, and the type of food served. Careful study iat Title 
of the needs of the school and pupils, and consul- ie (Please Print) 
tations with various equipment companies should 
be made before equipment is purchased. In this 
way the present and future needs will be pro- 
vided for and the greatest value for money spent City Zone State 
will be received. 23 Jan. 54 PHE 
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School or Organization 


Street 





American Institute of Baking Consumer Service Department 
400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me complete information on your new filmstrip MODERN 
SANDWICH METHODS for the School Lunchroom 

Please print name and address plainly. Don't write 

Name 

Institution and/or Title 

Street Address 


City Zone State 
41 Jan. 54 PHE 
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Association Films, Inc. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the following free films on the dates indicated 
Date 
Magic Shelf 
Modern Milk 
Quality Control in Modern Mercharidising 
A Diamond Is Forever 
How to Catch a Cold 





Versatile Magic Chef range has six burn- Name 

ers, griddle section, an oven, and broiling School 

unit. Easy to clean, the range is finished Address 

in gray which adds brightness to kitchen. City Zone State 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your 


Example of an all-electric Hotpoint installation in- 
cludes one fryer, two range units, one broiler, and 
two ovens with separate thermostatic controls. 







class): 

l. “The Light Touch—A New Way to Easter Ironing’ 
2; “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 

3. “Acetate the Beauty Fiber’ 






“Important Things to Know About Acetate Tricot’ 
MATERIAL for Teachers (Check appropriate space) 











6 Wall Chart—‘Basic Steps in Spinning Acetate Yarn 
7 Prospectus on recorded fabric and clothing project 
8. Prospectus on slide film 

9 Prospectus on swatch package 

10 Prospectus on ironing movie 









Name 


Please Print 





School 
Address 


City Zone State 
1 Jan. 54 PHE 



















The coupons 
on the reverse side 
are your 
TEACHING AIDS... 
Check them carefully, 
you re sure to find 
the kinds of 
supplementary materials 


youve been looking for. 


All you have to do is 
V Read the coupons 


V Fill in those you want 
V Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 








Stainless steel salad counters are equipped 
with frost plates to keep salads cool and 
crisp. This section is also connected to a 
cold milk lowerator cabinet. Each of the 
cabinets is cooled by two Frigidaire units. 














Reach-in refrigerators designed by the 
Frigidaire Division of the General 
Motors Corporation have three full- 
length doors. Adjustable shelves will 
accommodate containers of any height. 
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Produce cooler has tile floor and walls. Shelf 
racks are stainless steel. Proper temperature 
and humidity are controlled by Frigidaire units. 





Typical walk-in cooler with insulated steel 
door has ample storage space for pastries. 


Large capacity chest type 
freezer with two lids will 
safely store the variety of 
frozen foods used in prep- 


lunch. 


Clabber Girl Baking Powder 

c/o Hulman & Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 

Send for Instructor's use: 1 [] copy of Baking Techniques. 2 1] copy 
of Cake and Muffin Making Chart 

Send for students: 3. . 
copies of Right and Wrong Baking Standards. 


copies of Today's Bakingways. 4 


Please print name and address plainly. Don't write. 
Name 

Institution and/or Title 

Street Address 


City State 
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Gerber Products Company 
Dept. 621-4, Fremont, Mich. 


Please send me without charge the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student's Leaflet 


Name Title 
(Please Print) 


School 
Street 
City Zone State 
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Giilum Book Co. 
400-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See pages 8 and 48 
of this issue for information about House Decoration and Bulletin 
Board Exhibits. 


Name School 
Address 
City Zone State 
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Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department No. PHE-154 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III, 

Please send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for 
one week. I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one 
month in advance of date I plan to show them. 


Name 
Address —_ 


City. . Zone State 


Budgeting for Better Living (black and Date Wanted 


white) — Dramatizes a typical family’s problems 
in developing a budget. 108 frames. 25 minutes C] 
What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and 
white) — Shows techniques of wise buying and 
ways of becoming a skillful shopper. 64 frames 


4 5 - ’ 
10 minutes. C] a 
Dressing Well Is a Game (black and white) 

Tells how to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for 
the whole family. 77 frames. 18 minutes. [J = 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color) 

Gives nutrition-wise, budget-wise ideas for plan- 
ning and buying food. 112 frames. 27 minutes. C] = 
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There are lots 





of new and 
helpful 
Teaching Aids 
offered In the Dishwashers are installed in corner or straight- 
way arrangement according to kitchen space. 
COUPONS on the Tables must be joined to both end of the dish- 


washer to feed and remove the racks of dishes. 


reverse side and 


on the opposite page. 


Be sure to check 
them carefully! 

You'll find many 
that you'll need! 





Power food mixer manufactured by 
Universal Industries features plan- 
etary action. It has an automa- 
tic time control to prevent over- 
mixing and a variable speed control. 


Fill in those you want, 





Mail them today to: Strawmaster dispenses unwrapped 
straws one at a time. Straws are 

e oe y 
Practical Home Economics oe 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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A minimum of space is required for this 
Colt Autosan dishwasher. It will wash 
800 dishes or 1500 glasses per hour and is 
recommended for small lunchroom service. 








Two Colt dishwashers are installed in the 
kitchen of the University of Connecticut. One 
heavy duty machine washes and sanitizes 9000 
dishes an hour while the auxiliary delivers an 
additional 1250 glasses or dishes an_ hour. 





Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


7 ERE. enema 





NEWI “How to Have 4 prerrier room” 


Free in any quantity 






Please send me copies of new student 






booklet, How To Have a Prettier Room and 


[] details of free film, Beauty and the Bride 

































(Please Print) 
Title or Dept. 
School or Organization 
Address 


City Zone State ‘ 
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NEW! TESTED TEACHING AIDS! 

Home Economics Division, National Canners Association 
1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching Aids for 
students. 


Name 

School Jr. H.S.C(] H.S.() College 2 
Address 

City Zone State 
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for Yourself, Class or Club 
Show New — Novel — Different Greeting Card Assortments, 
Gift Wrappings, Stationery, Home and Gift items 
(See advertisement on page 4 of this issue.) 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 127, Mass. 





Please rush me your FREE TRIAL outfit of Feature 
New 1954 All Occasion All Occasion assortments on approval, free samples 
Assortment of Cute exclusive Name Imprinted Stationery, Notes, free full 
Children’s Cards color Catalog, Selling Guide and complete money-making 
plans 
Name 
School or Organization 
Address 
City Zone State 
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FREE WALL CHARTS FOR CLASSROOM USE 
_ PROCTER & GAMBLE 
—* Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. C-3, Box 837, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Please send my free copies of each of the Crisco “Do's 


| s 
| r sO and Dont’s’” Wall Charts checked below 


~ 


Do's and Dont's of Cake-Making 
Do's and Dont's of Pastry-Making 
Do’s and Dont's of Deep Frying 


Name Tithe 
School 
Address 
City Zone State 
15 Jan. 54 PHE 





Are your tiles 
up-to-date? 


It's time to 
get ready for 
next term's classes, 


you know! 


So check the coupons 
on the reverse side 
and on 
the opposite page... 
You're sure to find 


many new and useful 


TEACHING AIDS... 


all yours for the asking! 


All you have to do is 


Vv Read the coupons 


JV Fill in those you want 


Vv Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Behind-Scenes’ 


in a Nevwch 





Electrically-heated serving counter has four indi- 
vidually controlled sections. Heat may be varied for 
different foods. Note heated lowerator for plates in 
foreground. Refrigerated lowerator for milk bottles, 
at far end allows even small pupils to help them- 
selves. Tray slide in front of counter is 27 inches 
high to accommodate very young or short pupils. 
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Photo courtesy Hartford Electric Light Co. a 


Two-deck electric bake-oven, each deck with 
individual thermostatic control, is used for 
wide variety of baking and roasting. Right, y 
60-quart electric mixer with adapter ring for 5 
30-quart bowl is used for many mixing tasks. 
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lewchool Lunchroom 


School Lunchroom Is a Friendly Place, which 
appeared in the September issue of this maga- 
zine? She described the school lunch set-up at 
the new Louise Duffy Elementary School in West 
Hartford, Connecticut. More details of this 
lunchroom are given by Dr. Edmond N. Thorne 
in the panel discussion of well designed lunch- 
rooms which appears on page 22 of this issue. 

Here we take you behind the scenes of the 
Louise Duffy lunchroom. Equipment was_in- 
stalled in 1952; 450 lunches are served daily. 





1es 
ils. 





The most useful piece of equipment, a 
30-gallon electric steam jacket kettle. 
rj Features stainless steel interior and ex- 
terior, and straight draw-off pipe with 
removable spigot for cleaning ease. 


| Electric deepfat fryer, left, is used most 
to prepare Friday fish. Electric broiler 
with roast-oven beneath is used for 
broiled meats and grilled sandwiches. 
Roast-oven augments space of bake-oven. 








EMEMBER Elizabeth Sear’s article, Our 

































The Quaker Oats Company 
c/o Mary Alden, Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send Me..ecemccon------FREE copies of High-Protein Menus, planned by 


leading university authority in nutrition. Here's happy eating with weight 
control in basic meals for the whole family. 


Name... 
Address........ 


City RR ce nae roe Zone State... ; 
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Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me free copies of Meal Planner No. 5 for Batter- 
Way Bread. 


Name . Title 

School. 

Address... 

City Zone State . 


Contents: Merchandise—Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for pos- 
tal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 
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Silver Skillet Brands, Inc. 
P. O. Box 216, Skokie, Ill. 


Please send me free copies of “Silver Skillet Meals in Minutes” 


> 


describing ingredients and use of each of the 22 Silver Skillet prepared 
canned meats. 


Name 
School or Organization 
Address 


City sa Zone State 
107 Jan. 54 PHE 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. 
Springfield 1, Mass.—Pasadena 3, Calif. 


Please send FREE Illustrated Folder and complete details on Sunshine’s 
Famous Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Organizations 


School 
Name 


Mailing Address 





City Zone State — 
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Valentine Party Poster 
c/o Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 



















Please send me FREE new Mars, Inc., poster(s) on how to 
have a successful Valentine party—11x17, in colors, for room or general 


board display. 







Name 


School or Organization 






Address 










City Zone State 
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The coupons 


on the reverse side 
offer new and useful 

TEACHING AIDS 
that will appeal 

to the students in 


your homemaking classes! 


Take advantage of 
these colortul, new 

teaching materials. 
They're yours just 

for the asking. 
Send your coupons today ! 


Just check those you want 
and then mail them to: 
Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Behind Scenes" in a New Lunchroom — 


(Continued from preceding page) 





Reach-in refrigerator for counter use. 
Shelves are so installed that each will 
just accommodate tray of sherbet glasses 
with 1% inch clearance. Capacity is 14 
shelves or 280 desserts. Additional space 
is allowed for garnishes below the shelves. 








Dishwashing center has stainless steel 
finish as do all major pieces of equipment. 
Other gas and electric equipment is 
placed in the center of the kitchen in an 
island arrangement with work surfaces 
around the walls. Because kitchen is 
small, there is never more than 42 inches 
between equipment and work surface. 
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AR PANEL PROCEEDINGS from the 7th Annual Convention 
of the American School Food Service Association 


Wise Food Purchasing 


E. M. Neilson, President, Webster Thomas Company, 


PANEL LEADER: 


Maerice Capen, Executive Dietitian and Purchasing 


Agent, Wellesley College, Mass. 
PANEL PARTICIPANTS: 


Boston, Mass. Topic: Trends in Buying. 


Robert E. Ohlzen, Buyer for the Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill. Topic: Bid Specifications. 


E. C. Johnson, Chairman of the Board, H. A. John- 
son Company, Boston, Mass. Topic: Quality Food. 


Editor’s Note: In this presenta- 
tion of the panel discussion on “Wise 
Food Purchasing” space limitations 
have made it necessary to give only 
brief excerpts from the first two 
talks so that full coverage of the 
question and answer period could be 
given. 

The panel opened with an address 
on “Quality Food” by E. C. Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson gave a review of. the 
progress of the food industry in this 
country, noting that the food trade 
and its associations, the Government, 
and the influence of free competition 
have worked together to bring about 
the high quality of today’s food 
products. 

He stressed that buying depends 
greatly on the needs of the particu- 
lar organization, and every food 
product should be purchased with its 
end use in mind. No one can be both 
a quality buyer and a price buyer. 
The type of organization and the 
funds available will determine the 
purchasing standards. 

Mr. Johnson stated that it is of 
the utmost importance to do business 
with people who are familiar with 
individual problems and_ require- 
ments. If buying is concentrated in 
a few hands, the account means a 
good deal and better service will be 
provided. 

Another factor in wise buying is 
to buy from concerns that are large 
enough to carry a line that will as- 
sure uniformity of quality. When 
quality products are required, it is 
best to buy a year’s supply at one 
time. 

In his discussion of “Trends in 
Buying,” Mr. E. M. Neilson gave a 
report of the food supply outlook for 
the coming year. He concluded that 
prices are fairly stable, except for 
critical products — apples and green 
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beans—and that the supply will con- 
tinue to be adequate for the coming 
year. 

The panel leader, Miss Maerice 
Capen, then introduced the third 
speaker. 

Miss CAPEN: In an organization 
where there is a separate purchasing 
agent and food service director, it is 
essential that they work closely to- 
gether and that the purchasing agent 
understand the objectives and prob- 
lems of the management. 

Too often the purchasing agent 
may see only the cost per pound, 
when the final cost per serving is 
the important one to us. Our next 
speaker is a purchasing agent, and 
he is going to speak to us on a very 
important subject from this point of 
view. Mr. Robert E. Ohlzen will 
speak on “Bid Specifications.” Mr. 
Ohlzen. 

Mr. OHLZEN: Thank you. All 
specifications fall into three basic 
categories: the description that 
many purchasing agents receive by 
a brand name or the term “or 
equal’; the specification which lists 
the material or chemical characteris- 
tics of the product, such as for pas- 
try flours; or the performance of an 
item, such as a shortening with a 
certain smoking point. Most specifi- 
cations are a combination of these 
three. 

A good specification is evidence 
that thought and careful study has 
been given to the product that is re- 
quested. A good specification also 
constitutes a standard for measuring 
and checking the materials supplied. 
Purchases based on specifications in- 
sure more equitable competition and 
aid in securing competitive bids 
from various suppliers. 

How do we write a good specifica- 
tion? We have developed a list which 


we check in writing any specifica- 
tion. First of all, is the quantity at- 
tractive enough to invite competi 
tion? Secondly, is the description 
clear, adequate, specific, and yet not 
overwritten? Many of us have seen 
Government specifications for some 
thing like paper clips that are three 
pages long. That’s useless; it dis 
courages bidders. 

When we request unit prices what 
do we mean? Are we asking for 
prices on a two, 11, or 16 ounce 
package? When we get competitive 
bids are they all quoting on the same 
size package? Let’s ask suppliers to 
convert into a pound price. 

Then the term “cash discount.” 
Are they standard? That affects 
price. On delivery point what are 
our terms? Do we want the price 
delivered to the door, to the second 
floor storeroom, or f.o.b. the whole- 
sale plant? 

Also the delivery ‘time should be 
specific. Particularly in obtaining 
competitive bids it is of the utmost 
importance that we specify how soon 
we expect delivery. 

Specifications must also conform 
as far as possible to established com- 
mercial practices and packaging. 

Now let us assume we have no 
specifications and wish to set up 
standards from which we can take 
competitive bids and be assured of 
the quality we deem desirable. In 
processed fruits and vegetables I 
feel that the best way to develop 
good specifications is to contact the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
request a complete file for processed 
foods. Available at little or no cost, 
this file explains the basis for Gov 
ernment grades on canned food prod- 
ucts. From this we can begin to de- 
termine what we need. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

I think most of us will agree that 
“extra - standard” and “choice” are 
best for school lunch feeding. 

Once the quality standards are de- 
termined the specifications can be 
written, at least telling the suppliers 
the quality range we are interested 
in. After receiving bids it is well to 
call for samples from each bidder. 
The range within a grade is wide 
enough so that a low bid on the 
“extra-standard” can of beans may 
be far inferior in quality to the item 
which is a few pennies more and yet, 
on Federal grading standards, just 
below the point grading for a 
“fancy” product. 

I am a firm believer in the use of 
processed food specifications as a 
standard from which you let your 
suppliers know the quality range. 
Purchases of processed foods are 
best determined by sample inspec- 
tion. 

The specification for the most ex- 
pensive item we buy, meat, must 
likewise be determined by our own 
particular needs. On the basis of 
quality and price we have found that 
USDA “good” and USDA “satisfac- 
tory” suit your requirements. 

Then there is the specification for 
cutting and trim. What cuts are 
most economical for our particular 
use? Again we must experiment. In 
experimenting with roast beef we 
have determined that what we are 
buying primarily is the end product. 
The cut is relatively unimportant 
and our current specifications list 
nine cuts of beef which are suitable 
for roasting. The cut from which 
the meat comes is only important as 
a price per pound basis of the meat 
ready-to-serve. 

To obtain information as to what 
cuts are available and to get assis- 
tance in wording specifications, your 
supplier is the best source. Secondly 
the grading service of the USDA is 
always willing to give assistance. 
The American Meat Institute is an- 
other excellent source, and we have 
successfully used the meat handbook 
of the United States Navy. 

For dairy products your state de- 
partment of agriculture is a good 
source, and the state universities 
with large agricultural departments 
are of great assistance. 

I feel that by keeping in mind 
that everything you buy should be 
considered on the basis of its end 


use, and by writing your specifica- 
tions accordingly, you will get your 
ultimate return from each school dol- 
lar spent. Thank you. 

Miss CAPEN: Thank you very 
much Mr. Ohlizen. I am sure the 
gentlemen on our panel will be very 
happy to answer questions from the 
floor. Are there any questions? 

QUESTION: (Dorothy Zeman, New 
York Central Kitchen, N. Y.) In the 
past year we have worked on the 
problem of buying from primary 
sources. I would like to know your 
experiences, Mr. Ohlzen. In New 
York the trend is to see if we can 
save money from primary source 
buying. 

Mr. OHLZEN: You embarrass me 
a little because we haven’t come up 
with a satisfactory answer to that. 
But I don’t think good purchasing 
is done if you go to the basic manu- 
facturer. There are many services 
a jobber or wholesale renders which 
we can’t do ourselves. They have a 
buying power which far exceeds 
ours, and grading services and ex- 
perience factors that none of us can 
usually afford. I don’t know if your 
organizations would be willing to 
carry the jobber’s expense of grad- 
ing, sorting, delivering, etc. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Mr. Ohlzen has 
touched on the service these houses 
give you. Furthermore when you 
go direct you antagonize the sup- 
ply house to the point where they 
won’t do anything for you when 
you’re in trouble. And you get the 
packer in bad with the agency. 

QUESTION: (Mrs. David of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland.) How far 
ahead should you place your orders? 
Do you have to order in June for 
September or do you wait until later 
when you are asking for bids? 

Mr. NEILSON: That depends a 
good deal on circumstances. It isn’t 
always possible for a supply house 
to bid on the fall delivery in June. 
Peas are an early crop and we may 
know in June what the cost of peas 
is going to be. But corn is packed 
in September and we may not know 
until the pack is in what the price 
is going to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Wouldn’t you say 
that a reputable house could save you 
money by advising how to place fu- 
ture orders? 

Mr. NEILSON: Naturally we have 
the interests of our customers at 
heart. If we are lucky enough to 


More panel reports from the 7th Annual Convention of the 


American School Food Service Association will be printed 
in succeeding issues of this magazine. Watch for them! 
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have made a fortunate purchase early 
in the year, we are apt to offer our 
customers a share of that saving. 

QUESTION: I operate a very small 
school lunch. Has anybody ever tried 
a group of schools working together, 
buying for several? 


Mr. OHLZEN: It has been tried on 
a college and university level. The 
bone of contention seems to have 
been the differences between what 
each school wanted. When the cost 
was broken down the school’s costs 
were lower than if they had bought 
individually. But when they ware- 
housed it and broke up the shipment 
again to get it to the small schools, 
they were right back where they 
started. They didn’t get the service 
and they didn’t have guarantee of 
the products. 

QUESTION: (Mr. James T. Apple- 
by.) Mr. Johnson, you said earlier 
that in the course of your business 
it would be necessary for you to drop 
off small purchasers. What do you 
base that on, their ability to pay 
bills or possibly their buying such 
a small amount? 

For instance there are times when 
your salesman comes to me when I 
need very little, but I do need it. As 
a small operator we are in no posi- 
tion to amass any type of inventory. 
We want to buy enough so that the 
freight bill is covered, but how small 
are they going to get before you fel- 
lows take action? (Laughter) 

Mr. JOHNSON: Concerns like us 
are reluctantly forced to make a sur- 
vey of the trade and say, “This man 
isn’t buying enough from us.” If 
the small purchaser would concen- 
trate what he is buying with two or 
three people he can make his order 
worth-while. But when you get to 
the point where you order one case 
of canned goods and it costs $2.50 
to deliver, we are just going to have 
to shut that customer out if we are 
going to stay in business. 

QUESTION: (Miss Ruth M. Cutter, 
State School Lunch Supervisor, New 
Hampshire.) We are trying to get 
our people to plan on the month’s 
basis. When they order by the 
month they have just one large order 
rather than having to order so many 
times. 

Mr. NEILSON: You will save 
money if you put your orders in 
monthly; it’s worth planning ahead. 

MR. JOHNSON: We purveyors buy 
ahead and invest our money. It 
would help tremendously if every- 
body would do that. 

Miss CAPEN: Are there any more 
questions? If not I would like to 
thank the three gentlemen on the 
panel for a most interesting and 
informative afternoon. 
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Portioning 


ORTIONING of food starts with 

the recipe. Each recipe should 

clearly indicate the number and 
size of portions it will yield. To 
execute recipes, accurate measuring 
tools and scales are needed in every 
kitchen. Liquid measures of one cup, 
one quart, and one gallon capacity 
are indispensable. In a large food 
service organization pint and two- 
quart measures are also useful. 

Capacity or size should be marked 
on each cooking or baking container. 
Although more manufacturers are 
putting this information on utensils, 
it is too frequently located in inac- 
cessible spots. Determine the liquid 
capacity of the container, then note 
this information on or just beneath 
the handle. Steel numerals of the 
type used by carpenters to mark win- 
dow screens can be used on soft 
metals, or the capacity can be 
scratched on with a sharp tool or ap- 
plied in durable paint. 

Information such as the number of 
pounds of meat loaf, dough, or batter 
a pan will hold is frequently useful. 
So is an indication of the number of 
bowls of soup, ladles of gravy, etc., 
a stock pot will yield. It is helpful 
to post lists of all pots and pans with 
their dimensions and capacities in 
the kitchen and in the service room. 

Hot table pans should also be mea- 
sured. Since the pans cannot be han- 
dled when completely filled, the 
usable capacity should be determined. 
For shallow pans, this is probably 
within one-half inch from the top. 
For liquid containers a safe capacity 
is about two inches below the top. 
It is desirable to fill inset pans no 
higher than the shoulder or ledge. 

Portioning of Foods 

Foods are portioned in several 
ways, either in the kitchen or at the 
service counter. Some foods may be 
served in the kitchen by placing in- 
dividual servings in casseroles, rame- 


Dr. Thomas of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a consultant 
on food service management. 
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Methods 


and Tools for the School Lunch 


kins, custard cups, or paper contain- 
ers. 

Baked souffles, fondues, and simi- 
lar foods can be cut or scored into 
the proper number of servings by the 
cook. Meat loaves and other loaves 
-an be sliced in the serving pan. Care 
should be taken to make the portions 
equal. Ends of the loaves are often 
tapering and smaller, therefore these 
end pieces should be thicker. 

Roasts, cold meats, cheese, etc., can 
be sliced on the slicing machine and 
laid out in proper size portions. Por- 
tion scales should be used to weigh 
individual portions to maintain de- 
sired quantity. 


Develop Judgment 


Judgment and dexterity have to be 
developed to cut loaves or sheet 
cakes. Marking sticks may be helpful 
for cutting large cakes. When por- 
tioning bulk materials, some caution 
and planning is necessary. For ex- 
ample, if you want 120 portions from 
25 pounds of frozen peas, don’t keep 
serving until you run short and have 
to skimp. Instead, divide the peas 
into four equal lots and plan to get 
30 portions from each. As you serve 
count the number of portions. This 
is relatively simple if plates are 
stacked in piles of 20. If from the 
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first lot you can get only 27 portions, 
then try to get 33 from the next lot, 
and so on. 


Care and Selection of Tools 


Tools used at the service counter 
require special care to keep them 
from becoming scratched, bent, and 
unsightly. Workers should be en- 
couraged to wash and return service 
tools to proper storage places imme- 
diately after each service period. 
Seiving utensils are easier to wash 
if they are soaked in a container of 
water kept beneath the counter. Of 
course, utensils with wooden or glued 
handles should not be soaked. 

Other helpful tricks are quickly 
learned, such as keeping a dessert 
cutting knife in hot water because a 
warm knife slides through cakes and 
pies easier. A clean towel should be 
kept nearby to dry the knife. 

Good tools are costly but well 
worth the investment in terms of 
service. In general, portioning and 
serving tools should be of heavy 
gauge stainless steel or aluminum. 
Select spoons with one-piece con- 
struction, and ladles with round 
seamless bowls and long handles 
welded to the bowl. 

Make sure that forks have tines 
pointed and sharp enough to hold 
firmly to food being transferred and 
that the metal shank or tang extends 
at least half the length of the handle 
and is fastened by two or three 
rivets. Wooden or composition han- 
dles should be strong and durable 
and without crevices to collect food 
or dirt. You’ll want knives of high 
carbon or vanadium steel and forged, 
and those for carving should have 
hollow-ground blades. 

Measuring cups and large mea- 
sures should be of heavy gauge, un- 
breakable material that retains its 
shape and finish. Make sure that 
construction is seamless and that all 
graduations are distinct. Measures 
with funnel-shaped flanges aid in 
pouring, but for dry measures cups 
without flanges permit leveling to 
full measure. 
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(1) Pick up four slices of bread in each hand; line up in two verti- 
cal rows. Repeat to form square of four by four slices. (2) Spread 
butter or margarine to edge of each slice using two-stroke technique. 





(3) Scoop filling onto bread slices in two center rows, or eliminate 
step two by using all-in-one spreads—a mixture of butter and filling. 
(4) Spread filling to edge of slices using the two-stroke technique. 





(5) Using both hands, cap fillings with bread slices from outside rows. 
Repeat all steps until sandwiches are stacked three-high. (6) Lastly 
cut each stack diagonally in half with one stroke of the French knife. 

















QUICK-and-EASY 


Sandwich 


Making 


HEN preparing food for large 

groups, such as in the school lunch 

cafeteria, speed and efficiency are 
of the utmost importance. Frequently 
the easier, more simplified way of doing 
a job is the one that best fulfills these 
requirements. 

The task of preparing sandwiches, 
which usually plays an important part 
in the school lunch, has been the sub- 
ject of a study by the Consumer Service 
Department of the American Institute 
of Baking. Their suggestions for ap- 
plying work-simplification techniques 
are now available to school lunch su- 
pervisors in a new color filmstrip, Mod- 
ern Sandwich Methods for the School 
Lunch Room. The filmstrip is based 
on the Institute’s widely distributed 
Modern Sandwich Methods Manual. 

The photographs on these pages, 
taken from the filmstrip, illustrated the 
basic procedure for quick-and-easy 
sandwich-making. The filmstrip also 
calls attention to other aspects of sand- 
wich preparation. For example, in the 
sandwich-making center, ample space 
must be provided for ingredients, tools, 
and operations. The height of the coun- 
ter should permit the worker to main- 
tain good posture and to stand in a 
relaxed position. Since short-handled 
tools are used in sandwich-making, the 
recommended height is 36 inches. 

The width of the working counter 
must also be considered. It should 
provide comfortable reaching areas 
without stretching. Sixteen inches 
from each elbow in all working direc- 
tions is recommended as the average 
comfortable reaching area. 

For best results in sandwich spread- 
ing, the use of a short spatula with 
a blade one and a half inches wide and 
long enough to reach across a slice of 
bread is advised. Proper, sharpened 
knives and scoops in necessary sizes 
should all be placed within easy reach- 
ing distance. 

Softened butter or margarine permit 
“asy, economical spreading, and should 
be spread to the edges of each slice 
of bread to prevent a moist filling from 
soaking into the bread. To spread, the 
two-stroke technique is recommended— 
one stroke of the spatula away from 
the sandwich maker, and one stroke 
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towards to spread the butter, margar- 
ine, or filling evenly to the edges of 
the bread. 

Fillings and other sandwich-making 
supplies should be prepared before 
starting sandwich-making operations, 
but to assure freshness only small 
amounts should be kept on the counter 
top as a working supply. Fillings with 
an easy-to-spread consistency are most 
convenient. The use of appropriate-sized 
scoops allows standard portions. 

Fresh bread with a relatively firm 
texture is best for closed sandwiches. 
To make the bread easily accessible 
during sandwich preparation, the use 
of a bread tray is recommended. To 
prepare the bread tray, large loaves of 
sliced bread are slit through the wrap- 
per in the middle of each loaf using 
a French knife. Each loaf is then ar- 
ranged on a tray, with the open side 
down. The wrapper is removed from 
one half of each loaf at a time to keep 
the bread as fresh as possible. 


Wrapping Sandwiches 


Since cafeteria lines must move rap- 
idly, sandwiches are generally made 
and wrapped in advance. Sandwiches 
should be wrapped securely and dis- 
played so that the customer can’ make 
a quick decision. As shown in the 
photographs at the right, cut sand- 
wiches should be wrapped so as to show 
the filling. Uncut, wrapped sandwiches 
may be labeled, and for this purpose, 
the freezer marking pen writes well on 
waxed paper or cellophane. 

Wrapped sandwiches should be re- 
frigerated during the holding period. 
They may be stacked six-high on trays, 
allowing plenty of air space between 
for quick chilling. Maximum storage 
time is twelve hours. 

Stacking wrapped sandwiches — in 
large units or placing them in card- 
board boxes for storage should be avoid- 
ed. These methods actually insulate 
the food and prevent sandwiches in the 
center of the stack from reaching the 
desired low temperature quickly. 








To wrap uncut sandwich place on oblong piece of paper with top and 
bottom crusts parallel to long sides of paper. Bring ends together in 
a pharmacist's fold. To seal tuck in ends, folding top sides in first. 





(1) For cut sendwich place cut side down on a square of paper. One 
corner of paper points to operator and sandwich is parallel to edge of 
counter. (2) Fold paper over crust edges turning up from both sides. 





(3) Next lay sandwich over on its side and fold paper against crust 
edges. (4) Tuck excess paper in securely at upper edge of sandwich. 
Note, all wrapping movements have been away from the sandwich maker. 


































MONDAY 


Boston Baked Beans 

Frankfurter 

Brown Bread* 

Cole Slaw 

Baked Apple with 
Light Cream 


Liver Loaf 
Mashed Potato 
Lima Beans 
Roll* 
Applesauce Cake 


Macaroni and Cheese 


Bacon Strip 
Asparagus Salad 
Roll* 
Norwegian 

Prune Pudding 


TUESDAY 


Beefburger Pic 
with Cheese 
Puff Topping*x 

Tomato Wedges 

Bread* 

Peaches 

Cookie 


Lamb Fricassee 
with Vegetables 
on Rice 

Green Salad 


Roll* 


Steamed Blueberry 


Pudding 
Blueberry Sauce 


Baked Ham 
Sweet Potato 
Puff 
Broccoli 
Bread* 

Apple Cobbler 


with Cheese 


menus for FEBRUARY 


WEDNESDAY 


Hot Turkey 
Sandwich 

Peas 

Cranberry Relish 
Hard Roll* 
Lime Pecan 
Gelatin 


Orange Juice 
Ham Salad Roll 
Potato Chips 
Squash 


Boston Cream Pie 


Hamburger Loaf 
Scalloped 
Tomatoes 
Turnip Strips 
Vienna Bread* 
Banana Custard 


MID-WINTER HOLIDAY 


THURSDAY 


Roast Lamb 

Mashed Potato 

Carrots 

Raisin Bread* 

Coconut Cream 
Pudding 


Roast Beef 
Gravy 
Delmonico 
Potato 

Green Beans 
Bread* 

Lemon Chiffon 
Pie 


Chicken and 
Vegetable Pie 

Texas Salad 
Bread* 

Icebox Pudding 


Meat Cake and 
Spaghetti 

Green Beans 

Fresh Slaw 
Sandwich 

Fruit Gelatin 
Whipped Topping 


By MARION CRONAN 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Tuna Vegetable 
Pie 

Tossed Green 
Salad 

Bran Muffin* 

Chocolate Cake 


Haddock Fillet 
with Creole Sauce 
Peas 

Carrot Sticks 
Roll* 


Peach Shortcake 


Fish Sticks 
Scalloped Potato 
Stuffed Peach 
Salad 

Roll* 

Pineapple 
Cheese Pie 


Tomato Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 
Baked Potato 
Peas 

Raisin Bread* 
Brownie Pudding 





These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
lunch pattern. Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 
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cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 
A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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Notes on the ASFSA Convention 


(Continued from page 19) 


Dr. Hunt urged the association members to a 
more meaningful identification with the objectives 
of the total school program, which will bring in- 
creasing awareness of the contributions school 
lunch activities are making. He reminded the 
members that theirs is a unique opportunity be- 
cause they have a relationship with boys and 
girls that even classroom teachers do not enjoy. 

Also on the first session program was Dr. Robert 
Chin of Boston University with a thought-provok- 
ing talk on the “Psychological and Cultural Aspects 
of Food Habits.” This will be reported in a fu- 
ture issue. 

The afternoon session on November 11 was de- 
voted to special interest meetings. One on food 
demonstrations gave tips on food preparation ap- 
plicable to the school lunch. Home economists 
from Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and the institution food service 
of General Foods Corp., participated. 

Another special interest panel on ‘‘Wise Food 
Purchasing” is reported on page 33 of this issue, 
and excerpts from the panel on “Safety and Sani- 
tation,” will be printed in a future issue. The 
fourth panel was ‘Good Records Are Your Best 
Friend.” Dr. Neva Radell of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Maurice Chartrand, director 
of cafeterias for the Norton Co., in Worchester, 
Mass., gave specific help with records of food cost. 

The morning of November 12 was given over to 
trips to school lunchrooms and to historic spots. 
Later in the morning, there were twelve hour-long 
Pow-Wow sessions at which association members 
led informal discussions on school lunch. 

Four excellent panel discussions were held the 
afternoon of November 12. One panel, ‘“Co-oper- 
ation—the Key to Well Designed Lunchrooms,” is 
reported in this issue, page 22. Another, “Nu- 
trition Education As I See It,’ moderated by Dr. 
F. Eugenia Whitehead of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, will be printed in February. The other panels 
were “No Public Relations Can Be Bad,” a timely 
discussion led by Mary de Garmo Bryan of Chi- 
cago, and “Do’s and Don’t’s For Your TV Show,” 
moderated by Marcia Tooker, home economist for 
New England Dairy and Food Council, Boston. 

At the second general session, Philip Hairn, area 
supervisor of the USDA food and distribution 
branch, reported on ‘What’s New From Wash- 
ington.” Then Herbert F. Goodwin of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gave a stimulating 
talk on work simplification techniques. This will 
be reported in a future issue. “How Does Your 
Lunchroom Measure Up?,” the final panel of the 
evening, is reported on page 20 of this issue. 

After an Early Settlers Breakfast for affiliated 
group representatives, the delegates met for the 
final general session. A representative from the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers talked on “Com- 
munity Co-operation.” Following this, informative 
talks were given by Dr. Frederick J. Stare of 
Harvard Public School of Health on “What’s New 
in Nutrition,” and by Dr. Henry Sherman of M.I.T., 
on “What’s New in Food Technology.” Both of 
these papers will be reported in future issues. 
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ye BEEFBURGER PIE with 50 servings 
CHEESE PUFF TOPPING 


1%4 cup fat 3%4 cup flour 

1 cup chopped onions 12 cups canned tomatoes 
12 pounds ground beef 2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
3 tablespoons salt 2 quarts cooked, diced carrots 


1 teaspoon black pepper 2 quarts cooked, cut green beans 


Brown onion in fat. Add beef, salt, and pepper. Cook 
gently until meat is done (about 20 minutes). Pour off 
excess fat. Add flour and mix well. Add tomatoes and 
Worcestershire sauce. Cook until slightly thickened, 
stirring occasionally. Add cooked vegetables and mix well. 


Cheese Puff Topping: 


21% quarts sifted flour 143 cups dry milk solids 
5 tablespoons baking powder 114 cups shortening 
5 teaspoons salt 2 cups grated cheese 


wv 


1 tablespoon dry mustard cups water 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, dry mustard, and 
milk solids. Cut in shortening; add grated cheese. Add 
water to make a thick batter. Stir until flour is moistened. 
Pour meat mixture into pans and spread topping evenly 
over meat. Bake in a hot oven (450°F.) 30 to 35 minutes. 


* TEXAS SALAD 50 servings 

3% cups lemon gelatin 1 quart diced celery 
quarts boiling water 1 quart diced apples 
quart cold water 1 cup seedless raisins 


cups lemon juice 2 cups American cheese, 
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teaspoons salt cut into % inch cubes 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. Add cold water, lemon 
juice and salt. Chill. When mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in celery, apples, raisins, and cheese. Pour into pan 
or individual molds. Chill. Unmold on lettuce and garnish 
with mayonnaise. 


* NORWEGIAN PRUNE PUDDING 50 servings 
2% pounds dried prunes 1 tablespoon cinnamon 
2% quarts cold water 2 quarts boiling water 

1 quart sugar 13%4 cups cornstarch 

1 tablespoon salt 10 tablespoons lemon juice 


Soak prunes in the cold water overnight. Cook in the same 
water, pit, and return to juice. Add boiling water, sugar, 
cinnamon, and salt; bring to a boil. Dilute cornstarch with 
a little cold water and add to prune mixture. Cook until 
clear. Add lemon juice. Cool and serve with cream. 














How Does Your Lunch- 
Room Measure Up? 


(Continued from page 21) 


Mr. GRAY: I believe Dr. Peck has 
a point when he says we ought to 
maintain standards and _ stick by 
them. However, you have to start 
somewhere. Sometimes if you can 
provide a lunch program for a com- 
munity, even if it isn’t the best, they 
begin to realize how important it is. 
Then perhaps you can get parent- 
subsidy and improve what you have. 

Dr. DRUMMOND: On the whole we 
are saying here some pretty positive 


things that can make good programs 
better. We have said that good pro- 
grams need good leadership. An- 
other suggestion was that we give 
recognition and status to the staff. 
And it has been pointed out that we 
must open the lines of communica- 
tion between home and the school. 

But we haven’t said anything yet 
about these taxpayers. What about 
the people who pay the bills but don’t 
have children in school? 

Mrs. WALKER: I happen to be one 
who doesn’t have a child in school, 
but I am certainly more than willing 
to give my bit. It builds up the 





A good catch of tuna... promptly refrigerated on the boat for transportation to canning 
plants. Proper handling of raw foods for canning brings out good flavor and quality. 


A Catch of Modern Teaching Aids 


These useful teaching aids bring 
you the latest information about 
canned foods. Practical, well illus- 
trated leaflets are supplied for 
every student. 

This wealth of material includes 
a colorful wall chart, “Canned 
Foods Buying Guide,” which 
shows actual sizes of common 
cans and jars; detailed informa- 
tion on nutritive values of canned 
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foods; a handy labeling guide; 
menus and recipe patterns for 
preparation of family meals using 
canned foods. 


Get all these helpful 
teaching aids for your students 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. » WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


whole community and our nation’s 
children and adults, too. 

Mrs. Yoop: Better schools make 
better communities, that has been 
our slogan recently. Everyone bene- 
fits whether he has a child in school 
or not. 

One possibility of selling the pro- 
gram to adults in the community is 
wider use of the school buildings for 
adult education. People are more 
willing to see money go into the 
school if they can go and learn at 
that school or if they can have meet- 
ings and use school equipment. 

Mr. GRAY: On the matter of get- 
ting taxpayer support for’ the 
schools, some people do not have chil- 
dren in the schools. However some 
people who pay taxes for the sup- 
| port of roadways don’t have auto- 

mobiles. If we tax everybody for 
everything, we will all get an even 
share. Some people don’t partici- 
pate in one activity; some don’t par- 
ticipate in another. We’re all mem- 
bers of the same community. Let’s 
work for it together. 

MIss CROCKETT: On_ everybody 
paying for everything, I agree with 
it, but I don’t think everybody is go- 
ing to like it. (Laughter) 

DR. DRUMMOND: How can we 
make them like it? Here’s a super- 
intendent. Perhaps he knows. 

Dr. PECK: The way we have tried 
to sell the program to our commu- 
nity is by inviting groups in to have 
lunch with us. We have actually had 
the Taxpayer’s Association come and 
enjoy a lunch in our cafeteria. We 
asked the Rotary Club to meet in 
one of our school cafeterias. We 
have PTA meetings and they always 
have the privilege of the kitchen for 
coffee and doughnuts at meetings. 

I find that these groups of people, 
when they see a modern cafeteria, 
well equipped and well decorated, be- 
come enthusiastic about it and say, 
“Just send us the bill.” (Laughter) 

Mrs. YooD: In my experience, you 
can’t shove things down _ people’s 
throats. But if you take them in 
with you and tell them what you are 
doing and why you are doing it—or 
better still tell them what they want 
and why they want it—they will pay 
for it. 

DR. DRUMMOND: These people on 
the panel certainly are tops, aren’t 
they? I want you to know how much 
fun we had working together and 
how grateful we are to the program 
committee for giving us this chance 
to know one another and you. 

We have the deepest confidence 
that the school lunch program in the 
United States is in the best possible 
hands. We know the 10 million chil- 

| dren you serve can’t be wrong. 
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for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches—be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ... adding variety to 
the meals. 

Inastudy of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type ‘‘A’”’ school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.? 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.2 

There is no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 


'Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, FE. School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
value, cost and acceptance of foods served 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 

2Meyer, F. L., Brown, M.L., and Hathaway, 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches as 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am 
Diet. Assn. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


This seal indicates that all nutrition state- 
ments in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association. 


Since 1915... the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products. 
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ECENTLY we have been hear- 
ing more and more about solar 
heating and solar orientation in 

housing. Solar orientation means de- 
signing a house so that as many 
major glass areas and rooms as pos- 
sible face the south to get benefits 
of extra warmth and light from the 
sun in the winter. However, these 
rooms and windows must be pro- 
tected from excessive sunlight in the 
summer. This can be controlled by 
the use of overhangings, cornices, 
or projecting eaves. Solar heating 
is accomplished by allowing the sun’s 
infra-red rays to pass through the 
glass areas and thus warm objects 
within the room. All large glass 
areas must be at least double thick- 
ness to offset excessive loss of heat 
at night. 

Only a few solar houses have been 
constructed for experimental pur- 
poses so not much information on 
their practicability is available. How- 
ever, it is thought that some supple- 
mentary heating will be necessary. 
Also solar heating will probably 
be most advantageous in locations 
where there is a wide choice of ex- 
posures for the house and where lots 
are large enough so that neighbor- 
ing houses will not shade each other. 


Perforated Panels 


Peg-board panels and metal hang- 
ers have almost unlimited use in the 
home for storage and decorative pur- 
poses. The panels are available in 
a variety of sizes and weights so 
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What’s Going On in the HOME 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


that they can be used in different 
ways. For instance, they can be used 
in the kitchen, as illustrated below, 
to hang cooking utensils and gadgets, 
or inside a closet door to store shoes, 
hats, or ties. Heavier panels will 
support workshop and garden tools. 
Over 60 different types of self-lock- 
ing hangers have been designed for 
use on this type of paneling. These 
peg-board panels and hangers are 
manufactured by the Masonite Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois. 


Just for Two 

A fully automatic electric perco- 
lator just large enough to brew 2 
to 5 cups is now being made by 
West Bend Aluminum Company. Ac- 
tually a smaller version of the Flavo- 
matic, the percolator is made of dur- 
able aluminum with a plastic base 
and handle. It brews coffee auto- 
matically, stops perking by itself, 
and keeps coffee hot for serving. 
Available in most houseware depart- 
ments, it retails for $10.95. 


New Silver Pattern 


An imaginative silver pattern has 
been introduced by Wallace Silver- 
smiths. Named the Waltz of Spring, 
the silverware features a gracefully 
curved handle decorated with rose- 
buds and delicate carving. The de- 
sign is carried to the back to en- 
hance the appearance of the silver- 
ware when in use. A specially de- 
signed storage chest of solid mahog- 
any has been made for this new pat- 
tern. The chest is lined with sul- 
fur-free cloth to inhibit tarnishing 
and will accommodate a service for 
twelve. 


Special Consideration 

Energy-saving and safety features 
are particularly important in kitch- 
ens used by older homemakers re- 
ports Lenore Sater Thye of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. She suggests that higher- 
wattage bulbs be used to illuminate 
the kitchen and provide clear glare- 
less light at all work centers. Open 
shelves placed at shoulder height are 
most convenient for storage and 


accessibility. Counters and tables 
placed at a height convenient for 
working while sitting in a comfort- 
able chair will prevent the fatigue 
of standing, especially at long jobs. 


Combination Appliance 

A 10-cubic-foot refrigerator and 
an 1114-cubic-foot freezer have been 
combined into one appliance which 
requires 214 by 3 feet of floor space. 
The Manitowoc 2-Zone has a waist- 
high refrigerator mounted above the 
freezer compartment. Separate doors 
serve the compartments. The refrig- 
erator has a_ vegetable’ storage 
drawer, removable glass shelves, and 
a butter caddy. The freezer is 
equipped with an individual thermo- 
stat to regulate temperature for 
quick freezing at —20°F. or con- 
stant storage at 0°F. This new ap- 
pliance will be on the market later 
this month. 


Candlie-stained Linens 


Linens stained with candlewax 
should be treated as soon as the wax 
hardens. First scrape the wax from 
the cloth with a dull knife, being 
‘areful not to cut the threads. Then 
sponge stain with cleaning fluid. Re- 
move any remaining color with a 
mixture of two parts water and one 
part alcohol. Finally, launder the 
cloth in warm sudsy water. 


Product Briefs 
> Disposable aluminum inserts to 
fit burner bowls and protect them 
against serious spillovers will be 
supplied with all Estate ranges this 
year. Designed to fit snugly, they 
are one of those handy accessories 
that eliminate annoying cleaning 
jobs. 
> Scuffed leather articles can be re- 
newed at home with the new Shine 
Magic made by Schultz Company. 
The cleaner is applied and allowed to 
dry resulting in a soft luster without 
rubbing or polishing. 
> Newest addition to the long line 
of products containing chlorophyll is 
waxed paper wastebags. The bags 
are moisture and grease resistant. 
Made by Lincoln Metal Products. 
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Would They Be Good Teachers? 
(Continued from page 13) 


swers and were given the following 
directions: 

1. If you answered yes to ten ques- 
tions, you will be happy and eager 
in the job of teaching homemaking. 

2. If you answered yes to eight, 
you may succeed in the work. 

3. If you answered yes to five, 
you may be able to make a go of it. 

4. If you answered yes to fewer 
than five, you better try another job. 

There was a gleeful response from 
the students and no one fell below 
the second group of yes answers. 
They looked happy and interested, 
and apparently enjoyed taking a “do 
you like” test. Each student knew 
that her answers were her own and 
that she was responsible to herself. 
If her answers had convinced her 
that she would like teaching as a 
career, she might be expected to jus- 
tify her “likes” and to qualify for 
the performance traits required in 
teaching. Perhaps we may predict 
that if high school students answer 
yes to the ten “do you like” ques- 
tions, they will become happy teach- 
ers with personal convictions based 
upon integrity and self respect. 
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(Check List continued... ) 


Do you like things to go smoothly and 
happily in your daily affairs? 


5. Do you like novelty and variety— 
never a monotonous day? 


6. Do you like to be popular with men 
and boys? 


Do you like to do things to please 
others and bring you compliments? 


7. Do you like to do a lot of different 
things? 


Do you like to make your own plans 
for the way you spend your time? 


8. Do you like to have a nice amount of 
money to spend? 


9. Do you like several vacations during 
the year? 


10. Do you like to take trips and see 
new places and scenery? 


Do you like to meet new people? 


help is a problem. 


of Meals-in-Minutes.”” 


furnishings, child care, family rela- 
tions, home equipment, and home 
nursing. 


Variety in the schedule—classes, 
assemblies, and clubs. Also units 
change frequently, different topics 
and activities. 


Homemaking topics interest men 
and boys—food, meal planning, 
clothes, room furnishing, and family 
budgeting. 


Sequence of units for semester and 
year. The homemaking teacher plans 
lessons for each day and each week, 
shops for classes, gathers informa- 
tion about lessons, shows movies, 
demonstrates, dramatizes or illus- 
trates lesson as she thinks best. 


Good salaries every month, and 
yearly contract. 


Christmas and Spring vacations, 
legal holidays, summer months. 


Abundant opportunities for doing 
many different things. Travel dur- 
ing summer, visits to factories, big 
stores, vacation spots, conventions, 
and summer sessions. 


oft the Chef’ now Tlelnor 


THE SILVER SKILLET 
KITCHEN of meals-in-minutes 


22 Prepared Ready-to-Heat-and-Serve Silver Skillet  ap- 
petite-tempting entrees now available to provide delicious 
menu variety with complete quality and food cost control. 

Ready for instant use without fuss and bother when 
needed and as needed. Eliminates guesswork, shrinkage 
and storage refrigeration. Cuts waste and leftovers. The 
perfect answer for mass feeding operations—large or 
small—for fast, ready, continuous hot food service where 


space and kitchen facilities are at a premium and kitchen 


Write for the name of the Silver Skillet distributor in 
yout area and for free copy of : The Silver Skillet Kitchen 


SILVER SKILLET BRANDS, INC. 
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OOD supplies for 1954 are expect- 
ed to be about as large as last 
year, according to a report from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. With consumer demand for food 
continuing strong, per capita con- 
sumption and retail food prices will 
not differ much from 1953 levels. 
Probably about as many cattle and 
calves will be marketed this year, 
and farmers are expected to boost 
hog production so that some increase 
in the supply of pork will begin to 
show in retail stores in the latter 
part of the year. Output of dairy 
and poultry products is expected to 
be as high or higher than in 1953. 
Headliners on the USDA’s plenti- 
ful foods list for January are: grape- 
fruit, onions, and winter pears—all 
in good supply and at reasonable 
prices. Other good food buys in- 
clude broiler-fryer chickens, eggs, 
beef, and frozen fish. Potatoes, cab- 
bage, pecans, peanuts, and raisins 
are also listed as good buys for the 
beginning of the new year. 


New Leavening Agent 


A new leavening agent developed 
especially for self-rising flour, pre- 
pared baking mixes, and similar 
products has been developed by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 

Described as a “coated anhydrous 
monocalcium phosphate,” the new 
product is called Py-ran. It is said 
to have improved stability and shelf- 
life. The special coating process as- 
sures the stability of the leavening 
agent during storage of the mix and 
also regulates the release of gas dur- 
ing the mixing and baking processes. 


Public Relations 


Food demonstrations can help pro- 
mote public interest in home econom- 
ics. A good example of this type 
of public relations was the recent 
participation of home economics stu- 
dents from the junior high schools 
of New York City in the Woman’s 
International Exposition of Arts and 
Crafts. The exposition was held in 
New York last November. 

As shown in the photograph, 
right, students from P. S. 6 in Man- 
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What’s Going 


hattan prepared a non-cook peanut 
butter candy with non-fat dry milk 
solids as home economics teacher 
Mrs. Lillian Norfleet looked on. This 
was one of a series of three student 
demonstrations of various phases of 
home economics given each day of 
the week-long exposition. Student 
participation was under the super- 
vision of the home economics depart- 
ment, junior high school division, 
New York City Board of Education. 


Fresh Prune Juice 


A clear, scarlet juice made from 
fresh prunes—unlike the familiar 
dried prune juice—has been devel- 
oped by the USDA in cooperation 
with industry at the Western Re- 
search Laboratory. It is expected 
to be on the market soon as a con- 
centrate or as a single-strength juice. 

Fresh prunes are usually marketed 
as fresh fruit or are canned, but 
the supply in recent years has ex- 
ceeded the demand. Thus both grow- 
ers and processors have been inter- 
ested in possible new outlets for the 
fruit, particularly as juice concen- 
trates have become so popular. 








Changes in U.S. Eating Habits 


Although the average person is 
eating more pounds of food, he is 
getting only about the same number 
of calories as before the war, ac- 
cording to Dr. Byron T. Shaw of the 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. This is because Americans 
have been shifting away from high 





Photo courtesy Starlac Div., Borden Co. 


Students demonstrate at Woman's Inter- 
national Exposition of Arts & Crafts. 


On in FOODS 


By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


calorie foods and are eating more 
of the foods that are also good 
sources of proteins, minerals, and 
vitamins. 


Booklets Worth Knowing About— 


Serving Successful Snacks and 
Meals, a new 32-page booklet pre- 
pared by the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute, is an excellent guide 
to food service for clubs, church 
groups, and other organizations. 

The well-illustrated booklet con- 
tains complete information of equip- 
ment, planning menus and purchases, 
making a budget, quantity cooking, 
efficient service, as well as an inter- 
esting section on proper handling of 
food to prevent food poisoning and 
the spread of contamination. 

For a free copy, write to: Field 
Service Division, Paper Cup and 
Container Institute, Inc., 551 5th 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Honey—Some Ways to Use It, 
USDA Home and Garden Bulletin 
No. 37, offers up-to-date information 
on honey with 20 recipes and buying 
pointers on forms and grades of 
honey on the market. The _ 16- 
page booklet cites the economic im- 
portance of the honey crop, pointing 
out that increased consumption of 
honey “indirectly assures the coun- 
try continued supplies of the 50 or 
more important crops which are al- 
most entirely dependent on honey 
bees for pollination.” 

Root Vegetables in Everyday 
Meals, Home and Garden Bulletin 
No. 33, 12-pages, has been revised to 
include improved cooking directions, 
new recipes, and hints on using root 
vegetables. Single copies of these 
two bulletins may be obtained with- 
out charge from: Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Cerrection Please! 


Due to a typographical error on 
this page last month it was reported 
that 1953 consumption of frozen 
orange juice was 55,000 gallons. The 
correct figure is 55 million gallons, 
and demand continues strong. 
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Ready-Built House 
(Continued from page 15) 


zoning regulations in the community 
to be sure that the neighborhood will 
not be rezoned as commercial with 
the possibility of a filling station 
or factory arising next door. If in 
a new neighborhood, it is wise to 
find out if there are any limits on 
the value of a home. A number of 
low-cost homes across the street will 
lower the value of an expensive 
home. Be sure to have all the boun- 
daries checked and clarified in the 
deed. 


Areas to Check 

The chart on page 14 illustrates 
major areas for checking. Let us 
consider these areas briefly. 

Plumbing If there is any doubt 
about the plumbing, call in an expert. 
Brass or copper pipe will give the 
best service. Each water supply pipe 
should have a shut-off valve near the 
outlet. Check water pressure by run- 
ning water upstairs and down simul- 
taneously. Flush toilets two or three 
times to make sure the drains do not 
stop up easily. Check the capacity 
of the water heater. 

Electricity and Gas Again these 
are areas to be checked by an expert. 
While inspecting the basement check 
the outside wire supply into meter. 
Two wires will carry a 110 volt cir- 
cuit, three wires a 220 volt circuit. 
Two-wire installation is not adequate 
for most major appliances. Electric 
light switches should be placed at 
top and bottom of stairways and at 
both kitchen doors as well as en- 
trances to every room. There should 
be adequate baseboard outlets in 
every room or provision to add 
others without over-loading the cir- 
cuits. Beware of the house with a 
mass of extension cords and home- 
made outlets. 

Every home should have a master 
electric switch and gas shut-off valve. 
Check the vent of gas hot water 
heater. 

Storage Areas Adequate storage 
space for equipment, clothes, linens, 
china, ete. is very important. Space 
Design for Household Storage — by 
Helen E. McCullough of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is an excellent guide 
to use when checking storage areas. 

Inside Walls The paper or paint 
should be free of cracks. If cracks 
radiate from doors or windows or 
run up outside corners where walls 
meet, the house has probably settled 
unevenly on its foundation and may 
cause permanent trouble. If paper 
peels or bulges near doorways on an 
outside wall, the walls are probably 
susceptible to dampness. Knock on 
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inside walls and find out how much 
noise passes from room to room. 

Attic People often neglect to in- 
spect the attic. First of all, is the 
attic accessible without climbing a 
ladder? If a room is to be added 
in the attic, check the floor space and 
height of ceiling. Will there be 
proper ventilation and will it be 
costly to heat. The attic accounts 
for about 21 per cent of the heat 
loss (walls 32 per cent). Thus, insu- 
lation that includes walls and attic 
is more desirable than attic insula- 
tion alone. 


Roof The flashing at chimney and 
connecting roofs is important in 
keeping out water. As a rule the 
chimney on a house is two feet above 
the peak of the roof. The gutters 
should be of copper, zinc, or alumi- 
num. If the roof is warped or 
shingles are loose or missing, the 
roof may need repairing. A new 
roof can cost up to $1,000. 

Outside Walls Although an ivy- 
covered cottage may look attractive, 
a great deal of damage may result 
when the vines are removed along 

(Concluded on page 47) 


What about this 


“New Non-Fattening 


Sweetener” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SUCARYL 


Parpon us if we’re two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But... right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about SucaryL (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 


it. Here, briefly, is the story — 


SUCARYL gives sweetness without calories. 


With all its full, clean sweetness, SUCARYL has no nutri- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SUCARYL 


and never add a calorie. 


SUCARYL has no bitter aftertaste. 


To many veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ ve 


tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SUCARYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “off’’ taste. 


SUCARYL is safe. 


Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


SUCARYL holds its sweetness in cooking. 


See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SuCARYL recipe booklet.* SuCARYL keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 


We hope you'll make this a “check Abe _ 
list’? when you try—and compare—SUCARYL. rot 


*See Coupon Section. 1-44-54 
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NOTHER year has rolled by! 

1953 will be remembered for the 

many developments in the pro- 
duction of man-made fibers. Pro- 
gressing from the experimental 
stages into the realm of usefulness, 
beauty, and dependability, these 
“miracle” fibers are now accepted 
for many uses in wearing apparel 
and household furnishings. Undoubt- 
edly, many more improvements will 
be made in the coming year, and of 
course as they occur we will report 
them on this page. 


Personalized Fitting 


We all know that no amount of 
style, handsome fabric, or interest- 
ing detail in a dress can compensate 
for a poor fit. To help the average 
home sewer fit her garments per- 
fectly a booklet, How to Make Pat- 
terns Fit, has been prepared by Else, 
Inc., Pattern Service, Neave Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. The booklet, 
which sells for $1, contains direc- 
tions and diagrams which show pro- 
cedures in the measuring, fitting, 
and altering of patterns. The com- 
pany also offers a basic dress pat- 
tern cut to the individual’s measure- 
ments. 


Seam Research 

A unique industrial service called 
the Seam Research Laboratory is be- 
ing operated by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. It was_ estab- 
lished to help solve many industrial 
problems in the needle trades. For 
instance, it was asked why certain 
man-made fabrics melt when sewn. 
Tests showed that the temperature 
of a steel needle in a garment indus- 
try machine, which operates at 5,000 
stitches a minute, may rise to 500 
degrees in a short time. The seam 
researchers recommend that needles 
be cooled by a continuous jet of air 
or by a lubricated felt pad on the 
presser foot. 

The difficulties encountered in 
sewing on nylon fabrics are also be- 
ing studied. One serious problem is 
puckering of nylon while it is being 
sewn. It has been shown that the 
elastic quality of nylon causes the 
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What's Going On in TEXTILES 


By DOROTHY S. DAY 


threads to spring back into place af- 
ter the machine needle is withdrawn 
and puckering sometimes results. 
Thus, the precise manner in which 
a needle penetrates and is withdrawn 
from a closely woven fabric is being 
studied in an effort to solve the 
problem. 


Insulated Draperies 


By now Milium has probably be- 
come a household word. But in case 
you have forgotten, it is an insulated 
material that has been used exten- 
sively as linings for coats. Now it is 
being used for drapery linings. It is 
said that fuel expenses will be re- 
duced because heat is reflected from 
the draperies back into the room 
rather than escaping through the 
window glass. Also it is claimed to 
deflect burning sun rays, thus keep- 
ing interiors cool in summer. These 
drapery linings are available by the 
yard or in custom draperies. 


The Added Touch 


Lurex, a non-tarnishing metallic 
yarn is threading its lustrous way 
through many of today’s fabrics. 
Made in delicate colors, the threads 
add a soft shimmer rather than glit- 
ter to fabrics. The metallic yarn is 
being combined successfully with all 
the natural fibers and many of the 
man-made ones. It can be found in 
both fashion and decorative fabrics 
and even in upholstery material used 
in automobiles. 


Permanently Washable 


An important development in the 
textile field is the recently introduced 
Avcoset cellulose ether process which 
is claimed to render rayon fabrics 
permanently washable and_ shrink- 
resistant. It has been shown by tests 
that rayon garments treated in this 
manner shrink less than two per cent 
in initial launderings and hold their 
dimensions through continual wash- 
ings in tub, machine, or laundry. 

The research staff which perfected 
the process reports that in addition 
to permanent washability, the new 
finish slows down the natural wear- 


ing-out process and makes fabrics 
easier to iron. The process may be 
used on every type of rayon and 
rayon blended fabric except crepe. 
Avcoset rayon fabrics are being used 
in men’s, women’s, and children’s 
wear and will soon be available in 
home furnishing fabrics also. 


Hosiery Guide 


A buying guide planned to assist 
women in the selection of well fitting 
and long wearing hosiery has been 
developed by Fruit of the Loom Ny- 
lons for display at hosiery counters. 
An illustration of the features of 
this guide is shown below. The man- 
ufacturers of Fruit of the Loom Ny- 
lons point out that nylon used by all 
hosiery manufacturers comes in the 
same quality from the same source. 
But there can be many differences 
in color evenness, knit, and construc- 
tion. Thus they offer this chart to 
help you select satisfactory nylon 
hosiery. 


LOOK FOR: 
e& Reinforced welt 


for strength and 
stretch in action. 





ta Full knit — more 
yarn to_ resist 
‘aig 

snags and “give. 





{— Dull, even fabric 
and color without 


shine or streaks. 





+— Straight seams 
without bunched up 
thread, loose ends. 


«— Both sides of well- 
shaped heel match 


in height, width. 
oo Smooth — contours 
fit foot, heel, 
and leg perfectly. 
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Ready-Built House 


(Continued from page 45) 


with expensive mortar. Many lower 
priced houses are now made of 
cement block, brick veneer or wood 
siding over wood framing. Wood or 
shingles should overlap evenly, brick 
surfaces should be free of irregulari- 
ties and stucco walls should be made 
of two coats of cement on wire not 
wood lath. If the house is painted, 
check for blisters and_ alligator 
strips. Tap the mortar between the 
brick in sections where mortar ap- 
pears to be crumbling — white de- 
posits will indicate dampness. 

Windows and Doors Check 
weather stripping, storm windows, 
screens, and shutters. Try the win- 
dows to see if they operate smoothly 
and stay in place when raised. Would 
doors catch on rugs? May they Le 
locked? Do they open’ without 
squeaking. Are the doors and win- 
dows wide enough to move larger 
pieces of furniture through them. 
The recommended measurement for 
the front door is 7 feet high and 3 
feet wide and a doors between 
rooms 6 feet 6 inches high and 3 
feet wide. 

Kitchen Few kitchens in older 
houses will be ideal. Since two thirds 
of kitchen activities are carried on 
at the sink be sure there is good day- 
light or artificial light in this area. 
Ask about the amount of equipment 
that goes with the house—range, re- 
frigerator, cabinets, washer, dryer, 
ete. 

Flooring To 





test for level floor, 
drop a marble on the floor. If it rolls 
quickly in any direction, the floor 
probably sags. Walk around the 
floor to test for loose or squeaking 
boards. Most people still want hard- 
wood fooring. The best flooring is 
of quartered oak 25/32 inches thick 
and 214 inches wide. Pine floors are 
less expensive, but satisfactory. 
Some new homes are built on a radi- 
antly-heated concrete slab with floor- 
ing or tile laid over it. 

Heating Find out about the age 
of the heating system and cost of op- 
eration. An air conditioning unit 
may be added to a forced warm air 
or hot water system without great 
expense. Hot water gives the most 
uniform heat. Steam heat, unless 
properly installed may cause knock- 
ing in the pipes as temperatures rise 
and fal]. Ask what rooms are most 
difficult to heat. 

Basement Check carefully for ter- 
mites or get the advice of an expert 
appraiser. This is often the worst 
trouble area in a house, because the 
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damage termite- infested supports 
can cause in unlimited. A fully fin- 
ished basement is of course desir- 


able. Floors should tilt toward a 
good drain to prevent stagnant 
water. 

Foundation To avoid undue set- 


tling, the foundation should be one 
foot below the frost line. Walk 
around the house and look at the line 
at wall base. Stand off and look at 
line of windows, doors, and porches. 
If the porch rests on piers, be sure 
there is an enclosure. 


Stairways In addition to a two- 








management 
classes with 





way switch and handrail be sure 
tread and risers are standard sizes 
and there is enough head _ room. 
Height of should be 7 to 8 
inches and width of treads 8 to 10 
inches. 


rises 


Suggested Reading List 
“Do You Know How to Size Up a 
House?” Pathfinder, August, 1953. 
“Financing the Home,” University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Circular Series 
Small Homes Council AI-3. 
“How to Buy a House,’ 
Science, 


Popular 


September, 1951. 
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ative Money Management 


are vivid enough to hold the 
tions for use, 
read as pictures are shown. 


coast 
Money Management. 


What 


64 frames. 10 minutes. 


Practical Guides fo 
Better Living 


Bm Consumer Education Department 






HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Copperation 





Dramatize your teaching with our interesting, inform- 
filmstrip lectures. 
interest of students, 
practical enough to stimulate discussion among adults. 
Each comes complete with a 35-mm filmstrip, direc- 
and a prepared talk to 
HFC film- 
strip lectures are used from coast to 
as effective aids in teaching 


Here are the newest HFC filmstrip lectures: 


Budgeting for Better Living (black and white) 
ical family’s problems in developing a budget. 
Is Your Shopping Score? (black and 
techniques of wise buying and ways of becoming a skillful shopper. 
Dressing Well Is a Game (black and white) 
a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color) 
budget-wise ideas for planning and buying food. 112 frames. 27 minutes. 


They 

















Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 







Dramatizes a typ- 
108 frames. 
white) - 






25 minutes. 
Shows 







Tells how to achieve 


77 frames. 18 minutes. 





family. 





Gives nutrition-wise, 







To get filmstrip 

lectures on free 

loan use coupon 
on page 2] 
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NEW FILMSTRIP 
READY TO VIEW 


Wedern 
Sandwich 
Methods 


FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 


Improve your sandwich making by 
showing this new 24-minute, 35 mm., 
color filmstrip with sound. It is designed 
for use in workshops and conferences. 


MODERN SANDWICH METHODS 


shows the step-by-step preparation of 
making and wrapping sandwiches, It 
suggests fillings which meet require- 
ments of the Type A and Type B school 
lunches. 


The film also tells the nutrition story of 
breads most commonly served in the 
school lunchroom. 


See booking details in coupon 
section. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
400 East Ontario Street 
Chicago (1, Illinois 


eAR i 


C EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES 
¢ SELL oie Te § 
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ar LINED 
ENVELOPES 


SUNSHINE'S 
FAMOUS BOX ASSORT- 
MENTS SELL ON SIGHT 


Original Creations from our own Studios $ 
@ IMPRINTED STATIONERY 

@ GIFT WRAPS $ 
@ DeLUXE 2! CARD EVERYDAY AS- 
SORTMENT AND OTHERS $ 


> 


Get Samples, yee Illustrated Folder and complete 
details on SUN NE’S FAMO FUND RAIS. 
ne PLAN FOR SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS now and start corm ae for your class, 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES ON APPROVAL S 
Write for them now, or mail coupon from 
service section of this magazine. 











a — Inc. 


ept 
Springfield |, Mass.—Pasadena 3, Calif. $ 


If you live East of the Rockies 


write to Spring field Office) 


S$$$$$ssss 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


OW many times have we described 
substitutes for the seam board? 
A student suggests still another idea. 


| Put a folded towel over the rounded 


edge of the bathtub, then press the 
seam as desired. No, a flat-edged tub 
will not serve the purpose. 


% 


Constance Locker, of Dubuque, Lowa, 


| reminds us of the importance of using 


reinforcements under buttons so that 
three instead of two layers of fabrics 
receive the strain of the buttons. Let’s 
add that similar reinforcement _ is 
equally good under buttonholes, snap 
fasteners, and hooks and eyes. Thanks 
for her reminder. 


Og 


Do not leave a spool of thread on 
the spindle of the bobbin winder 
while you are machine stitching. The 
loose end of the thread may get 
caught in the drive wheel and wrap 
itself around the wheel, thus stalling 
the machine completely. It took us 
an hour to clean out such a thread 
from a neighbor’s machine. Repair- 
men say that it is a frequent reason 
for service calls. 


o 
% 


Are you a hoarder of dress patterns? 
Do you frequently have to sort through 
them to find a particular one? If your 
to both questions why 
filing sys- 


answer is “yes” 
not develop a_ business-like 


tem? One idea is to use an old file for 


phonograph records, then label the 
spaces as to type of patterns. 
% 
Have you seen the heavy metal- 


lined wooden chests in which needles 
are shipped from England? We were 
given two by a nearby thread com- 
pany. We hinged the top and painted 
both the tin and wood portions in- 
side and out. One chest is now serv- 
ing as a storage box for picnic sup- 
plies in the yard. The other is used 
for storing wool blankets in the 
basement. Incidentally, or maybe it 
isn’t incidental, there was no charge 
for the chests. 





NINE BULLETIN BOARD 
EXHIBIT IDEAS 


$5.00 
WITH BEAUTIFUL LETTERING 


“An Exhibit For Every Month in the Year." 





A Pretty Bulletin Board is 
Good Publicity 
Tell your Home Ec story on the 
Bulletin Board. Here are NINE ex- 
hibit ideas, easy to assemble in a 
JIFFY! May be used, also, as POST- 
ERS. NINE Units are included! Sewing, 
Grooming, Color in Costume, eti- 
quette, Wardrobe Selection, Flower 
Arrangement. A Fashion Show. Un- 
usual Foods. Party. 
Each Exhibit Includes the 
Following 
LARGE beautiful colored letters, with 
adhesive back ready to arrange on 
your bulletin board. No cutting. 
AND 2 ALPHABET PATTERNS — | 


Large — | Small. 
A SKETCH, 8!/xI1, showing HOW 


the exhibit is to be assembled on 
the Bulletin Board. 

A LIST of items needed for the ex- 
hibits, with one or more included. 


HERE _— THE NINE EXHIBITS! 
: NIMBLE THIMBLE: A lovely girl 
dressed in real fabric displays 

TWELVE sewing items. 

Il: A GIRL MUST CHOOSE: A 
Blond, Brunette, and Redhead, 
wear a "halo" of becoming colors. 

Ill: A FASHION PARADE: A “real” 
clothesline reveals a girl's model 
wardrobe. 

1V: YOUR HANDS TELL: A beauti- 
fully manicured hand displays 
REAL manicuring items. 

V: FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS: A 
beoutiful arrangement of artificial 
flowers to mount. 

Vi: DATING FOR DANCING: Two 
couples show the “right and 
wrong’ dancing etiquette. 
UNUSUAL FOODS: TWENTY 
rare fruits and vegetables dis 
played in beautiful color. 

A VALENTINE TEA: A _ Lovely 

model in a gay formal extends 

the invitation. 

IX: MAY DAY FASHION PARADE 
A REAL May Pole with lovely 
Gress models in a parade. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Vil: 


VIII: 
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